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Letters  to  the  Editor 

HUD's  Housing  in  the  Seventies 

Dear  Mr.  Mozes : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  30,  197^  concerning  the  publication 
of  Housing  in  the  Seventies,  the  product  of  the  National  Housing 
Policy  Review. 

A  preliminary  typewritten  version  of  Volume  I,  presenting  a  historical 
perspective  and  analytic  description  of  the  Federal  Government's 
involvement  in  housing,  was  made  available  last  September  to  members 
of  the  four  committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  are  responsible  for  appropriations  or 
legislation  affecting  housing.    A  final  permanent  edition,  revised 
to  correct  textual  errors  found  in  the  earlier  Volume,  will  be 
published  next  fall  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  that  time. 

Volume  II  will  contain  some  of  the  technical  and  background 

papers  produced  for  the  National  Housing  Policy  Review.     It  is  currently 

in  early  stages  of  preparation  and  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

— Lisa  Gerard 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Policy  Development  and  Research, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Washington,  D.C. 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 

Who  Can  Save  Energy  Costs? 

Suddenly,  everyone  seems  to  have  discovered  the  need  to  save 
electricity,  petroleum  and  gas.  With  much  of  the  thrust  for 
conservation  now  coming  from  those  industries  whose  business 
has  been  to  promote  the  increasing  use  of  these  energy  sources-- 
whom  should  citizens  and  officials  consult  for  advice  on  new 
projects  or  current  programs? 

Engineers  have  traditionally  been  the  profession  that  has  shouldered 
the  responsibility  for  design  efficiency  and  cost  saving.    Yet  all 
too  often  engineering  analysis  has  been  delayed  until  long  after 
a  project  has  been  initiated.    All  too  often  that  analysis  is 
not  done  by  those  who  have  the  freedom  to  do  a  wide-ranging  independent 
study  before  any  action  is  taken.    And  then  how  often  is  this  analysis 
done  in  concert  with  a  balanced  team-effort  that  fully  uses  the 
resources  of  architecture,  land-scape  design,  the  social  sciences 
and  new  technology? 

Who  are  the  individuals  who  can  substantially  aid  in  the  process 
of  congerving  energy  and  why  have  then  not  been  used  effectively 
in  most  projects.    The  most  familiar  have  been  in  four  fields: 

Materials  and 

Design  Research  Operations  Equipment 

architects  physical  technical  and  development, 

engineers  and  social  administrative  production  and 

landscape  scientists  personnel  marketing 

designers 

Less  recognized  have  been  those  associated  with  business  and  govern- 
ment who  often  set  the  goals,  limitations  and  especially  budget 
the  project  or  operation  framework:    These  clients  and  "regulators" 
are  an  equally  vital  element. 

The  goal  of  energy  conservation,  it  has  been  evident,  can  not  just 
be  a  professional  concern  of  those  consultants  or  designers  who 
are  hired  to  do  a  job.    Basic  policy  of  government  and  industry 
has  been  needed  to  make  operating  costs  a  prime  consideration. 
Until  recently  lowest  first-cost  of  a  project  has  usually  been  a 
public  policy.    This  short  term  financial  consideration  has  been 
even  stronger  in  private  construction. 

Without  the  budget  and  the  charge  to  produce  the  lowast  long-term 
project  cost,  the  cause  of  energy  conservation  has  usually  been 
submerged  under  shorter-term  priorities.    Therefore  it  has  been  of 
basic  importance  that  the  client,  the  codes  and  the  regulating 
agencies  support  the  need  for  energy  conservation  with  specific 
priorities  and  with  funding. 
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How  can  each  group  help  energy  conservation? 

1.  Change  codes  and  regulations  to  require  greater  consideration  of 
energy  conservation  and  other  long-term  requirements. 

2.  Initiate  a  continuing  broad  professional  team-work  early  in 
projects  and  program  formation. 

3-    Budget  more  time  amd  funds  to  advance  planning,  research,  and 

innovations . 

U.    Cons  leer  energy  consumption  on  a  project  life-cycle  that 
includes  not  only  the  future  years  but  also  the  energy 
requirements  in  producing  the  project  in  the  first  instance. 

The  answer  to  the  challenge,  Who  can  reduce  energy  costs?,  rests 
in  no  8 ingle  profession  or  industry,  but  on  many  levels  of  policy, 
design,  construction  and  operations.    Each  of  us  can  become  more 
effective  in  responding  to  this  challenge  by  not  only  helping  to 
make  changes  in  policy  and  practice,  but  by  learning  from  each 
other  through  more  vigorous  efforts  of  education  and  contact 
outside  our  own  professional  circles. 

The  crisis  in  energy  may  help  us  rediscover  our  own  basic  strengths 
and  ability  to  work  effectively  with  others  to  solve  this  major 
problem  of  our  decade. 

— John  W.  Grifalconi,  AIP/AIA 

Mr.  Grifalconi  is  a  consultant  and  lecturer  on  environmental  planning. 
Some  of  his  current  work  includes  coastal  land-use  and  also  energy 
conservation.    His  guide  "12  Steps  to  Conserve  Energy"  was  recently 
developed  for  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


NATIONAL  AIP  REPORT 

Still  Another  Membership  Category  Study 

AIP  has  established  a  committee  at  the  national  level  to 
assess  current  membership  categories  used  by  the  Institute 
with  respect  to  their  purpose  and  usefulness.    The  committee 
will  study  the  actual  and  implied  meaning  of  each  membership 
category  with  the  intent  of  determining  whether  they  are 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  established,  and  if  not,  how 
the}  might  be  restructures.    The  effectiveness  of  the 
upgrading  process  will  also  be  examined  in  terms  of  the 
r -.'sources  expended  in  its  administration. 

The  committee  is  charged  with  presenting  the  pros  and  cons 
of  membership  roles  and  options  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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PROPOSED  FUEL  ECONOMY  MEASURE   NO.  3768 -532 A 

STANDARD  GAFF- RIGGED  PICKUP 
A.  Helmsman  B.  Sheet  tender  C.  Running  lights 

D.  Pennant  designating  "  I  AM  UNDERWAY  WITHOUT  USE  OF  POWER  '.* 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  East  Hampton  Star, 
weekly  newspaper  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Marvin  Kuhn  is  the  cartoonist. 
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ROBERT  CHARLES  WEINBERG.  AIP,  FAIA,  1902  -  lS7h 

Editor's  Note;    Robert  C.  Weinberg,  distinguished  veteran 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  and  its 
New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter,  died  of  cancer  on 
January  25,  197U.    He  was  72  years  old. 

Among  many  of  his  diversified  activities,  Mr.  Weinberg 
was  a  faithful  and  steady  writer  for  New  York  Planning 
Review,  where  his  contributions  and  his  spirit  of 
initiative  will  be  sincerely  missed.    His  last  book 
review  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  following  is  an  evaluation  by  his  long-time  friend 
and  collaborator  Henry  Whitney,  written  at  our  suggestion. 

*     ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Weinberg  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  his  architectural 
generation  to  realize  the  growing  importance  of  city  planning. 

After  graduating  cum  laude  from  Harvard  in  Architecture,  he  returned 
to  the  university  to  take  a  degree  in  city  planning  in  1931 •  He 
pursued  both  professions  simultaneously  during  a  large  part  of  his 
life. 

He  finished  his  technical  schooling  during  the  country's  first  burst  of 
enthusiasm  for  prefabrication,  as  a  revolutionary  construction  method, 
and  started  hii  professional  career  as  an  architectural  designer  for 
General  Houses,  Inc.  of  Chicago.    He  later  became  the  architect  for 
many  private  residences  and  was  both  promoter,  architect  and  owner  of 
a  town  house  project  in  Riverdale  (New  York)  called  Vinmont,  which 
carried  forward  many  of  the  design  principles  of  Clarence  Stein  and  Henry 
Wright.    The  project  also  was  noteworthy  in  being  economicly  and 
racially  integrated,  a  feat  which  only  was  possible  in  that  early 
period  through  much  extra  study  and  effort. 

In  the  forties  he  became  a  consultant  to  the  Cleveland  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  and,  later,  a  planning  director  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission. 

More  recently  he  served  as  a  consultant  to  planning  boards  in  Sullivan 
and  Rockland  Counties  and  in  Redding,  Connecticut;  to  the  East  Midtown 
Planning  Board  in  New  York  City;  and  to  the  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
Urban  Renewal  Commission,  among  other  planning  assignments.  In 
addition,  he  donated  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  technical 
effort  to  worthy  causes,  serving  as  chairman  of  his  local  Community 
Planning  Board,  as  chairman  of  the  AIP  New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter 
Committee  on  the  Plan  for  New  York  City  and  the  Urban  Crisis,  and  as 
a  member  of  numberless  committees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  the  Citizens  Union,  the  City  Club, 
and  other  organizations. 
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At  various  times  he  taught  planning  and  urban  design  at  Carnegie  Tech 
and  New  York  University  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  wa3  Adjunct 
Professor  of  City  Planning  at  the  latter.    He  wrote  extensively  on 
architecture  and  planning,  was  co-author  with  Henry  Fagin  of  the  AIA- 
sponsored  manual,  Planning  and  Community  Appearance,  and  served  as 
Book  Review  Editor  of  the  AIP  Journal.    For  several  years,  he  conducted 
a  regular  commentary  for  WNYC,  the  New  York  City  radio  station,  as  its 
roving  Architectural  and  Planning  Critic.    In  1968  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

One  of  Robert's  firmest  convictions  was  that  New  York  City's  viability 
as  a  good  living-environment  must  be  safeguarded  at  all  costs  and  that 
this  viability  is  largely  dependent  on  maintaining  moderate  densities 
and  floor  area  ratios  in  most  inner-city  residential  ne ighbbr hoods . 
Consequently,  he  wrote  and  argued  against  the  widespread  development 
of  huge  conglomerations  of  tall  apartment  towers,  in  the  name  of  true 
neighborhood  improvement  and  city  rebuilding.    In  line  with  his 
beliefs,  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  town  house  on  Washington  Square 
during  the  week  and,  like  so  many  other  city  residents  who  enjoy  more 
natural  living  than  the  present  city  affords,  fled  to  the  suburbs  on 
weekends . 

Many  AIP  members  remember  fondly  the  large-scale  hospitality  of  Bob 
and  Marian  Weinberg  at  their  expansive  country  home  in  Ridgefield, 

Connecticut. 

Robert  was  a  unique  blend  of  erudition,  energy  and  civic  spirit. 
Although  born  to  economic  circumstances  which  would  have  encouraged 
many  to  become  resigned  or  complacent,  he  never  relaxed  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  fellow  men  and,  particularly,  to 
better  their  physical  surroundings.    He  was  of  profound  help  and 
encouragement  to  professional  contemporaries  with  whom  he  agreed, 
of  which  there  were  plenty,  and  a  learned  and  outspoken  scourge  to 
many  of  the  others.    The  neighborhoods  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as  the  communities  of  planning  and  architecture,  are  indebted  to  this 
man  for  many  thing*,  but  particularly  for  his  wisdom,  his  energy  and 
his  largeness  of  spirit. 

—  Henry  D.  Whitney 

*     *  * 

A  public  gathering  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Robert  C.  Weinberg  was 
held  February  lU,  197U  at  the  Loeb  Student  Center  of  New  York  University, 
with  the  participation  of  several  hundred  persons.    Those  present 
were  either  former  associates  of  Mr.  Weinberg  in  various  civic 
enterprises  and  projects  or  representatives  of  professional  societies 
and  civic  organizations  in  which  he  had  been  active.    The  American 
Institute  of  Planners  was  represented  by  New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter 
President  David  Malamud  and  the  Chapter's  international  committee 
chairman  Samuel  R.  Mozes.    Former  New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
member  Lawrence  M.  Orton  returned  from  his  retirement  in  Arizona  to 
s  peak  at  this  gathering. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PLANNING  AND  HOUSING 


United  Nations  and  New  Towns 


The  United  Nations  held  an  "interregional"  (i.e.  world-wide)  seminar 
on  new  towns  in  London,  U-19  June,  1973.    The  invited  participants 
were  some  thirty  planners  from  developing  countries.    Another  thirty 
attended  as  observers.    The  new  Secretary  General  of  the  International 
Federation  for  Housing  and  Planning,  Jon  Leons,  took  part.  The 
undersigned  represented  several  non-governmental  organizations, 
such  as  the  International  Union  of  Local  Authorities,  the  Eastern 
Regional  Organization  for  Public  Administration.    The  seminar  sat  for 
six  hours  a  day  at  Church  House,  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  AbVey,  across  the  street  from  the 
Abbey,  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  a 
precinct  freighted  with  nine  hundred  years  of  party  all  over  England, 
Scotland  and  Waits  to  visit  new  towns.    It  was  revealing  to  see  how 
varied  the  patterns  and  purposes  were.    Letcbworth  and  Welwyn  were  not 
the  sole  prototypes.    When  a  planner  from  Bangladesh  learned  that 
there  were  thirteen  trained  planners  on  the  staff  at  one  new  town, 
he  noted  that  there  were  only  five  planners  in  his  country.    He  and 
the  planner  from  Karachi  reported  that  they  were  receiving  200,000 
rural  peasants  a  year  in  their  capital  cities;  that  they  expected 
a  population  of  nine  to  ten  million  within  a  decade.    And  how  could 
one  usefully  talk  of  a  clean,  modern  house  for  a  family  with  an  income 
of  U.S.  $100  a  year? 

A  consensus  emerged  here,  as  at  other  recent  international  meetings, 
that  the  minimum  essential  for  decent  habitation  was  access  to  pure 
water  and  sanitary  waste  disposal.    There  was  also  a  consensus  that 
before  contemplating  a  new  town,  earnest  consideration  should  be 
given  to  extending  an  existing  town,  which  already  had  municipal 
government  and  essential  infrastructure  that  could  be  expanded. 

There  were  the  usual  pleas  for  interdisciplinary  approaches:  the 
economist,  sociologist,  land  planner  must  work  together.  Such 
cooperation  has  existed  for  some  fifth  years  (the  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York,  1925-29).    This  time  there  was  a  new  note.    For  the  first 
time  in  a  U.N.  document  there  appeared  in  the  final  report  a  recognition 
that  the  translation  of  a  plan  into  action  was  an  act  of  political 
will  and  that  planners  and  politicians  must  learn  to  work  together. 
The  final  report  says : 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  Sec.  IV: 

"It  is  ultimately  the  responsible  political  officer 
or  body  that  makes  the  'authoritative  allocation  of 
values*  that  gives  sanction  to  a  plan.    Thus  it  is  the 
role  of  the  policy-maker  to  achieve  the  compromises 
that  enable  a  society  with  divergent  views  to  move 
forword.    The  results  of  such  a  compromise  once  embodied 
in  the  polities  of  a  country  ought  to  provide  the  planner 
with  a  needed  direction  
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"What  is  needed  are  not  additional  decision  powers  in  the 
hands  of  planners,  but  the  closer  coordination  of  the  political 
and  planning  processes.    It  is  the  planner's  responsibility 
to  provide  choices,  establishing  the  implication  of  each 
alternative,  to  guide  and  support  the  decision-making  process... 

"A  better  understanding  of  the  political  process  by  the 
planners  and  a  better  appreciation  of  planning  by  the 
policy-makers  is  necessary  and  efforts  to  facilitate  this 
understanding  through  education  should  be  fo  stered". 

(U.N.  Document  ESA/HBP/AC.9/  *»8) 

Copies  are  available  from  the  rapporteur,  Mr.  Wilson  Garces,  Centre 

for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning,  Room  LX-21U0,  United  Nations,  Box  20, 

N.Y.  10017. 

Those  who  visited  Welwyn  were  greeted  by  that  historic  figure,  Sir  F.J. 
Osborn,  now  in  his  88th  year  and  still  fighting  the  good  fight  for  the 
garden  city.    He  sends  greetings  to  Abb  rican  friends. 

— Charles  S.  Ascher 


Environmental  and  Social  Planning  in  Britain 

Institute  of  International  Education  Announces  Graduate  Program 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  summex-  the  Institute  of  International 

Education  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Manchester  in 

England  is  offering  a  course  in  Environmental  and  Social  Planning 

in  Britain,  with  special  emphasis  on  questions  of  special  interest 

and  relevance  to  the  United  States.    The  four-week  program, 

which  opens  on  June  27,  197*S  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 

first-hand  study  of  the  evolution  of  new  towns,  the  development 

and  administration  of  health  services  and  environmental  protection 

and  control, 
t 

The  academic  program  will  consist  of  an  introductory  series  of 
lectures  on  British  Society  Today  and  a  required  "core"  course 
on  Urban  and  Social  Policy  in  Britain  which  will  examine  the 
objectives  of  planring  measures  and  assess  their  results  in  the 
light  of  a  quarter  century  of  public  intervention  in  such  fields 
as  health,  welfare,  education  and  urban  development.    In  addition, 
participants  will  select  one  of  the  three  following  optional 
courses,  including  lectures,  seminar  discussions  and  an  extensive 
program  of  field  trips:    1.    New  Towns  and  U-ban  Renewal;  2.  Environ- 
mental Protection  and  Control;  and  3«    Management  and  Planning  of 
Health  Ser/ices. 

Brochures  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from:  Division 
of  Study  Abroad  Programs,  Institute  of  International  Education, 
809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Telephone: 

(212)  883-8267. 
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International  Conference  on  Leisure;    New  Planning  Tasks 

The  In'  er national  Union  of  Local  Authorities  held  its  twenty-first 
congress  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  June  1973-    The  theme  was 
"The  Ag2  of  Leisure — '.he  Post-industrial  Society":    what  were  the 
responsibilities  of  local  governments  to  prepare  for  the  shorter 
w  rk-week      Some  850  delegates  attended  from  more  than  kO  countries 
on  every  continent,  and  from  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations.    IULA  is  a  federation  of  national  unions  of  cities 
in  nearly  forty  countries,  tracing  its  origins  to  1913* 

The  sub-themes  W3re:    Leisure  facilities  near  hone  and  work;  leisure 
on  week-ends  and  holidays;  the  financing  of  leisure  facilities;  education 
and  leisure;  cultural  activities;  recreation  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped     A  special  session  was  conducted  jointly  with  the  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Housing  and  Planning  on  planning  for  leisure  in 
historic  and  modern  cities. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  choice  of  themes  that  IULA  takes  a  broad  view 
of  "leisure":    cities  must  provide  more  sports  fields,  but  also  libraries, 
assembly  halls  for  theater,  concerts  and  continuing  education.  The 
uncontrolled  development  of  second  homes  on  mountainsides  and  beaches 
was  discouraged.     (There  are  points  on  the  Appalachian  trail,  along  the 
ridges  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  where  the  trail  is  invaded  by  a  colony 
of  cottages  so  that  the  directional  signs  say:    "Trail  follows  Second 
..venue,  turn  right  on  Main  Street.") 

Lady  Barbara  Ward  Jackson  in  her  introductory  paper  asked  whether  we 
were  ready  for  leisure     Dr.  Mohit  Bhattacharya  of  the  Indian  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  reported  on  intensive  social  field  studies  of 
North  I  idian  and  South  Indian  villages,  which  showed  that  the  time  not 
spent  in  productive  work  was  spent  within  the  extended  family,  largely 
in  eating  and  gossiping.    Our  western  image  of  leisure  as  man,  dog  and 
fishing  rod  casting  in  a  lonely  stream  is  entirely  different.    It  owes 
much  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  myth  of  the  noble  savage.    But  what 
would  be  the  result  today  "*f  a  survey  of  say  Westchester   'ounty,  one  of 
the  seven  wealthiest  counties  per  capita  in  the  U.S. A?    How  much  leisure 
is  spent  sitting  in  from  of  the  television  set? 

A  final  summary  resolution  was  adopted.    Copies  of  it  and  the  short 
working  papers  can  be  obtained  from  the  IULA  Secretariat,  U5  Wassenaarseweg, 
?0l3  The  Hague.    Dr.  Felix  Slavik,  then  Mayor  of  Vienna,  was  reelected 
president.    IULA  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Iranian  government  to  hold 
its  twenty-second  congress  in  Teheran,  in  197^. 

— Charles  S.  Ascher 


Intpi-mat-i  onfll  Economic  and  Housing  Meetings 

The  International  Technical  Cooperation  Centre,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Association  of  Engineers  and  Architects  in  Israel,  has  announced  two  events: 
1.  A  seven-day  seminar,  Economic  Models  for  Emerging  Nations,  October  21-27, 
1974;  and  2.  International  Conference  on  Housing  for  the  Emerging  Nations, 
December  17-20,  1974.  Both  will  be  held  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Information: 
ITCC,  Engineers  House,  200  Dizengoff  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 
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Metropolitan  Chapter  International  Liaison  Committee 

The  International  Planning  Liaison  Committee  of  the  AIP  New  York 
Metropolitan  Chapter  has  conducted  a  number  of  activities  related 
to  the  Chapter1 t  special  international  position.    This  position 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Chapter  is  located  in  the  metropolitan 
area  which  is  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  major  world 
center  of  diplomatic  activity  and  international  organizations. 

In  September  1973,  the  Committee *s  Chairman,  Samuel  R.  Mozes, 
was  a  member  of  ohe  United  States  delegation  to  the  study  tour 
of  urban  development  in  Poland,  organieed  by  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  Euilding  and  Planning  of  the  United  Nations  and  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe.      (A  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue). 
Mr.  Mozes  assisted  in  a  review  by  the  above  Committee /recent  urban 
planning  and  housing  policies  of  the  Polish  Government. 

In  December  1973,  Mr.  Mozes  represented  the  Chapter  at  the  toorld 
Congress  of  Engineers  and  Architects  (including  urban  planners ) 
held  in  Tel  A/iv,  Israel.    He  gave  a  report  on  housing  developments 
in  New  York.    He  alto  participated  in  Jerusalem  in  another  review 
of  the  Jerusalem  Master  Plan,  now  being  revised  by  the  local 
planning  team  in  accordance  with  a  critique  presented  earlier 
by  the  (international)  Jerusalem  Committee. 

Mr.  Mjzgs  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  International  Technical 
Cooperation  Centre  which  has  been  active  under  the  auspices  of  the 
design  professions  in  Israel. 

The  Chapter  International  Committee  was  represented  at  a  farewell 
reception  arranged  by  the  UN  staff  for  Adolf  Ciborowski,  deputy 
director  of  the  UN  Centre  for  Housing,  Euild-'.ng  and  Planning, 
in  New  York,  who  completed  this  assignment  and  returned  to  his 
native  Poland.    Mr.  Ciborowski  donated  to  the  Committee  a  library 
of  reports  on  planning  in  Poland,  in  bhe  Polish  language,  which 
may  be  used  by  any  AIP  member  at  request. 

The  Committee  Chairman  also  entertained  a  number  of  visiting  foreign 
planning  and  development  officials,  including  Max  Stern,  Chairman 
of  the  French  Government  Commission  on  New  Towns,  and  Madhukar  N. 
Gogate,  editor  of  Building  Practice  magazine  in  Bombay,  India. 

The  Chapter  International  Committee  is  cooperating  with  MAUDEP 
(Metropolitan  Association  of  Urban  Designers  and  Environmental 
Planners,  in  New  York)  in  organizing  a  group  of  American  participants 
in  the  world  congress  of  the  International  Federation  for  Housing 
and  Planning  (iFH?)  taling  place  in    ienna,  in  August  197U. 

Mr.  Mozes  may  be  reached  at  (212)  U38-7068. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  IN  PLANNING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
Lefrak' s  Attack  and  Response 

A  strange  outburst  against  the  planning  profession  and  urban 
planning  practices  recently  occurred  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
known  apartment -house  builder  and  owner  in  New  York.  Samuel 
J.  Lefrak,  the  builder,  made  a  speech  at  the  Center  for 
New  York  City  Affairs  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
subsequently-- January  18,  1971* — excerpted  on  the  Op-Ed 
page  (the  free-wheeling  section)  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Said  he: 

"If  all  the  planning  experts  went  on  strike  tomorrow, 
what  would  happen?    Nothing.    If  all  the  brick- 
layers and  electricians  went  on  strike  tommorow, 
what  would  happen?  Chaos! 

"I  am  not  too  enthusiastic  about  planners.  In 
fact,  I  think  that   in  general  they  are  elitist, 
impractical  and  dictatorial.    They  sit  in  ivory 
towers  wrapped  in  gauzy  generalities  and  issue 
dictates  and  fiats.    Their  total  practical 
experience  may  be  confined  to  designing  one 
beach  house  for  an  art  director  in  East  Hampton 
and  yet  they  dictate  how  housing  snould  be  built 
for  che  masses,  how  tall  buildings  should  be  and 
how  office  buildings  snould  look.    Their  attitude 
toward  money  is  one  of  aristocratic  disdain. 
Whey  should  they  care  if  their  plans  and  zoning 
dreams  raise  the  rent  for  the  ordinary  person? 
They  don't  relate  to  the  general  majority.  They 
relate  to  other  planners,  deep  thinkers,  professors, 
savants,  intellectuals  and  visionaries— only  a  small 
segment  of  our  society. 

"They  also  suffer  from  the  "garment-center  syndrome." 
They  are  slaves  to  fashion.    And  their  fashion- 
thinking  changes  every  year." 

As  is  often  the  case,  Mr.  Lefrak,  evidently  angry  and  frustrated 
because  of  existing  zoning  regulations  in  New  York,  went  on 
to  confuse  the  functioning  of  the  urban  planning  profession 
with  that  of  various  other  profession*.    First  he  referred 
to  the  publicist  and  author  Jane  Jacobs  as  a  ^planner", 
who  wanted  the  entire  world  to  "look  like  west  Greenwich 
Village".    Then  he  csriticized  the  architectural  design  of 
recent  Manhattan  skyscrapers,  ascribing  this  to  "planners" 
as  well.    Then  he  blamed  "planners"  for  transportation 
problems  resulting  from  the  energy  crisis,  and  added,  "And 
the  planners  never  thought  of  any  fuel  or  energy  shortages . " 


Finally  Mr.  Lefrak  proposed  that  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission  be  "revised"  and  absorbed  by  an  "urban  priorities 
council."    Such  council,  which  would  include  builders  and 
labor  leaders,  among  others,  would  be  "used  to  encourage 
practical  solutions  to  real  needs." 

The  pjblic  response  to  this  unusual  performance  by  a  prominent 
developer  has  been  minimal,  presumably  because  most  readers 
refused  to  take  him  seriously.    However,  the  Times  printed  one 
letter  from  a  member  of  AIP,  which  we  reproduce  below. 


Urban  Planners:  Boon  or  Bane  for  Cities? 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Jan.  18  Op-Ed  essay  by  Samuel 
Lefrak  certainly  deserves  critical  re- 
view. His  suggestion  that  urban  plan- 
ners are  at  the  root  of  New  York 
City's  ills,  particularly  those  of  inhu- 
man building  scale  and  improper  selec- 
tion of  development  priorities,  should 
bring  pasps  of  incredulity  from  the 
few  thousand  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  know  the  city  and  its  plan- 
ning history. 

Mr.  Lefrak  concludes  with  a  pro- 
posal for  an  urban  priorities  commis- 
sion, a  proposal  which  would  fit  com- 
fortably with  any  city  planner's  recom- 
mendations for  governmental  reorgan- 
ization, but  the  scorn  used  in  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  reeks  of  sour  grapes 
and  suggests  many  things  about  devel- 
opment planning  in  New  York  City. 

1  have  yet  to  see  evidence  that  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
has  ever  been  dominated  by  qualified 
and  duly  registered  urban  planners. 
The  business  community,  lawyers, 
architects  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
occupations  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  impact  on  the  planning  decisions 
of  New  York  City  than  any  body  of 
professional  urban  planners. 

Mr  Lefrak'i  comment*  are  even 
more  startling  when  one  considers 


that  the  realtors,  builders  and  financial 
institutions  with  whom  he  has  such 
close  ties  have  had  the  greatest  single 
influence  on  the  shape  of  development 
in  the  city  and  throughout  the  nation. 
Was  it  the  professional  urban  planner 
who  paved  the  way  for  the  Pan  Am 
Building  and  the  sprawl  on  Long  Island 
or  who  ran  up  the  price  of  land  in 
Manhattan,  or  was  it  the  combination 
of  development  pressures  applied  by 
Mr.  Lefrak  and  his  compatriots  who 
owned  land  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  had  the  zoning  changed  or  the 
tax  laws  adjusted  so  that  they  could 
realize  the  most  rapid  return  on 
investment? 

Today,  even  with  the  energy  crisis, 
the  urban  planner  struggles  to  gain  a 
position  of  political  and  technical  re- 
spect which  will  permit  him  to  apply 
his  special  experience  with  the  selec- 
tion of  urban  priorities.  Yet  even  in 
communities  where  lax  public  policy 
has  tragically  overzoned  land,  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  the  public  welfare,  the 
urban  planner  is  convinced  he  cannot 
press  for  public  benefit  without  grant- 
ing density  bonuses  to  developers. 

Sadder  still  is  Mr.  Lefrak's  implica- 
tion that  he  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  public  process** 
which  might  control  the  excesses  per- 
petrated by  this  mythical  group  of 
planners.  Mr.  Lefrak  has  certainly  been 
one  of  those  New  Yorkers  most  able 
to  bend  the  public  decision  to  his 
favor.  If,  indeed,  he  is  not  hiding 
examples  of  just  such  influence  as  h» 
sulks  over  a  momentary  reversal,  then 
he  should  be  chastised  for  not  having 
participated  actively  in  the  political 
jousting  which  leads  to  Planning  Com- 
mission decisions. 

One  last  point:  that  Houston  has 
no  zoning  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  the  city  doesn't  need  urban  plan- 
ners. It  does  and  it  has  them.  Not 
enough,  of  course. 

Edward  H.  Robbins 
Associate  Member 
American  Institute  of  Planner* 
Washington,  Jan.  18,  19?^ 
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SPECIAL  FEATURE 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  A.  L.I.  MODEL  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  CODE 

By  George  M.  Raymond,  AIP,  AIA 


Introduction 

Few  planners,  and  fewer  yet  people  in  general,  know  that,  since  1963,  the 
American  Law  Institute  (A  LI)  has  been  quietly  working  on  a  new  Model  Land 
Development  Code.   The  end  product  of  its  efforts  is  intended  to  replace  the 
Standard  Planning  and  Zoning  Enabling  Acts  which  have  shaped  planning  and 
zoning  in  all  fifty  states  for  a  full  half  century.    Professor  Allison  Dunham,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  served  as  Chief  Reporter.   In  recent 
years  he  was  joined  by  Fred  Bosselman,  of  the  Chicago  firm  of  Ross,  Hardies, 
O'Keefe,  Babcock  &  Parsons,  as  Associate  Reporter.   Their  final  recommen- 
dations will  be  placed  before  the  full  membership  of  the  A  LI  for  a  final  vote  in 
late  May  of  1974. 

The  winds  of  reform  in  the  area  of  land  use  planning  and  regulation  seem  to  be 
blowing  with  increasing  force.   Since  Hawaii  undertook  the  first  and  most  far- 
reaching  reform  of  land  use  regulation  in  1961  by  placing  statewide  zoning  pow- 
ers in  its  State  Land  Use  Commission,  many  other  states  have  followed  suit 
with  regulations  which,  to  varying  degrees,  have  placed  major  areas  of  land 
development  under  state  supervision  and  control.   Vermont  has  created  a  state 
board  to  administer  state  permits  for  developments  of  varying  sizes  depending 
upon  the  existence  or  absence  of  local  land  development  regulations.  Massa- 
chusetts, through  its  Zoning  Appeals  Act,  has  injected  the  state  into  the  area 
of  regional  distribution  of  subsidized  housing.    Florida  has  partially  adopted 
the  A  LI  Model  Land  Development  Code  in  its  Environmental  Land  and  Water 
Management  Act  of  1972.    Oregon's  Enrolled  Senate  Bill  100  which  was  passed 
in  1973  is  also  related  to  it  in  substance.   Maine,  Delaware,  California,  and 
Wisconsin  have  subjected  certain  environmentally  critical  areas  to  state  con- 
trol.  Wetlands  are  protected  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  states  under  special  legislation.  Also,  New  York  State  has  recently  es- 
tablished state  control  over  the  3-1/2  million  private  acres  in  its  six  million- 
acre  Adirondack  State  Park  area. 


Mr.  Raymond  is  president  of  the  firm,  Raymond,  Parish  &  Pine,  Inc. (Tarry- 
town,  New  York),  planning  and  development  consultants.   His  essay  was  pre- 
sented on  January  29,  1974,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners.   It  has  been  edited  for  publication  and  slightly 
abbreviated. 
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Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  land-use  related  legislation  is  also  on 
the  books  or  in  the  works  on  the  federal  level.   The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  was  adopted  in  1972.   Under  consideration  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
the  Land  Use  Planning  and  Policy  Assistance  Act  which  is  itself  partially  model- 
ed on  the  proposed  ALI  Code.   The  bill  was  approved  in  the  Senate  and,  in  a 
slightly  different  version,  was  reported  out  by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  Rules  Committee  has  so  far  prevented  its  considera- 
tion on  the  floor,  but  whether  in  this  session  or  the  next,  there  seems  to  be 
every  indication  that  a  national  land  use  law,  conceptually  akin  to  the  ALI  model, 
will  be  adopted  by  Congress.   Should  this  happen,  the  states  will  probably  also 
tend  to  model  their  land  use  planning  and  regulatory  enabling  acts  on  the  pro- 
posed ALI  Code.   The  federal  legislation  may  make  available  to  the  states  as 
much  as  $100  million  per  year  for  eight  years  to  help  them  revise  their  land  de- 
velopment regulatory  systems  and  will  establish  a  deadline  within  which  the 
states  would  be  expected  to  have  acceptable  new  systems  on  the  books.  Given 
the  nationwide  momentum  that  the  ALI  Code  has  already  achieved,  chances  are 
that  most  states  will  at  least  use  it  as  a  starting  point. 

Basic  Principles 

The  ALI  Model  Land  Development  Code  is  concerned  with  the  planning  of  the 
physical  development  of  the  land.    Far  from  ignoring  social  and  economic  ob- 
jectives, it  specifically  requires  that  social  and  economic  factors  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land  development  plan.   The  rationale  offered  for  this 
approach  is  that  there  are  "existing  institutions  of  land  planning  which  need  a 
framework.  "  Since  "we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  better  than  before  that  we 
cannot  realistically  determine  patterns  and  characteristics  of  physical  develop- 
ment mainly  on  the  basis  of  design  and  appearance,  "  and  since  'how  and  where 
development  takes  place  relates  more  importantly  to  social  and  economic  values 
and  objectives,  "  the  authors  suggest  that  we  "should  require  explicit  analysis  and 
disclosure  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  of  a  variety  of  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  planned  physical  development.    Otherwise,  we  hide  such  policy 
judgments,  make  them  implicitly  rather  than  explicitly,  or,  as  often  occurs, 
design  a  plan  which  will  never  be  carried  out  because  the  implementing  deci- 
sions will  be  politically  infeasible.  "  The  authors  emphasize  that  they  "are  not 
trying  to  foreclose  the  undertaking  of  other  types  of  social  and  economic  plan- 
ning by  government  agencies"  but  suggest  that  "authority  for  such  planning  . . . 
be  obtained  from  sources  other  than  the  Code.  "  Therefore,  the  authors  con- 
ceive of  the  existence  of  parallel  laws  which  would  establish  machinery  for  so- 
cial and  economic  planning,  possibly  even  delegating  those  planning  functions 
to  the  same  agency  as  may  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  land  development 
planning. 

The  basic  underlying  assumption  of  the  land  development  code  is  that  total  local- 
ism in  the  process  of  controlling  land  development  is  no  longer  appropriate  and 
that  limited  state  intervention  relative  to  those  aspects  of  land  development 
which  are  of  statewide  or  regional  importance  is  both  necessary  and  desirable. 
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The  authors  emphasize,  however,  that,  while  welcome,  the  "increased  state  and 
federal  concern  with  the  consequences  of  land  development  (should  be  channeled) 
into  areas  where  it  will  be  effective  in  dealing  with  important  problems  without 
unnecessarily  increasing  the  cost  of  the  land  development  process.  "  In  their 
view,  a  "time  consuming  and  inefficient  procedure  requiring  the  approval  of 
state  or  federal  agencies  for  decisions  of  minor  importance  could  have  serious 
social  consequences,  especially  for  development  in  which  cost  is  a  key  factor, 
such  as  housing.  "  For  this  reason,  they  stress  the  importance  of  recognizing 
that  "at  least  90  percent  of  the  land  use  decisions  currently  being  made  by  local 
governments  have  no  major  effect  on  the  state  or  national  interest.  "  The  authors 
have  tried  "to  balance  the  need  for  expanded  state  participation  in  the  control  of 
land  use  against  a  policy  that  this  participation  be  directed  towards  only  those 
decisions  (which  involve)  important  state  or  regional  interests,  while  retaining 
local  control  over  the  great  majority  of  matters  which  are  only  of  local  concern.  " 
They  suggest,  therefore,  that  "it  is  necessary  to  create  local  machinery  for  hand- 
ling these  land  use  issues,  because  the  local  people  would  be  familiar  with  the 
land  and  the  specific  conditions  of  the  local  community  and  may  discern  problems 
in  a  development  proposal  that  would  be  too  subtle  for  people  not  familiar  with 
local  conditions.  " 

The  proposed  Code  also  embodies  the  principle  that  "policy  should  be  established 
at  the  state  level  but  the  enforcement  of  that  policy  should  be  handled  by  the  local 
Land  Development  Agencies  in  deciding  particular  cases,  subject  to  appeal  to  a 
State  Land  Adjudicatory  Board  on  the  record  made  before  the  local  Land  Develop- 
ment Agency.  "  The  Code  is  emphatically  not  intent  on  substituting  increased 
state  for  local  participation  in  land  use  regulation  as  the  basic  mechanism  for 
controlling  the  use  of  land.     On  the  contrary,  the  authors  explicitly  express  their 
conviction  that  "even  land  use  decisions  that  will  clearly  have  a  statewide  impact 
should  initially  be  decided  by  a  local  agency  rather  than  an  agency  at  the  state 
level. » 

The  authors  also  examined  whether  "asking  a  local  agency  to  apply  standards 
based  on  statewide  policies  is  likely  to  result  in  a  bias  in  favor  of  local  interests,  " 
and  concluded  that  "the  tightened  procedural  requirements"  which  include  "find- 
ings and  a  decision  on  the  record  after  a  formal  hearing,  and  the  right  to  appeal 
to  a  state  agency  . . .  should  offer  an  opportunity  to  make  an  adequate  record  on 
which  to  demonstrate  that  the  state  standards  require  that  local  wishes  be  over- 
ridden. And  if  the  local  agency  is  skeptical  it  is  only  fair  that  anyone  seeking  to 
demonstrate  that  local  desires  frustrate  statewide  policies  should  have  a  substan- 
tial burden  of  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  his  position.  " 

State  Planning 

The  structure  established  for  the  implementation  of  this  intergovernmental  sys- 
tem of  land  development  controls  is  centered  in  a  State  Land  Planning  Agency 
(SLPA)  lodged  in  the  Governor's  office  where  it  would  constitute  a  part  of  a  broad- 
er State  Planning  Agency  which  could  also  be  concerned  with  social  and  economic 
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planning.   The  SLPA  would  administer  the  state  land  development  regulation  pol- 
icy directly  or  through  sub-state  Regional  Planning  Divisions  which  would  be 
branches  of  a  highly  centralized  state  planning  structure.   In  this,  the  Code  re- 
jects the  validity  of  current  regional  planning  approaches  through  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commissions  or  Councils  of  Government.    Far  from  being  an  oversight, 
this  is  one  of  the  Code's  basic  policy  recommendations,  based  on  a  careful  eval- 
uation of  the  existing  regional  structures  and  the  conclusion  that  they  are  inef- 
fective both  in  concept  and  in  practice.   The  Code  would  establish  regional  ad- 
visory commissions  which  the  authors  suggest  could  include  members  of  the  for- 
mer regional  planning  bodies  for  the  sake  of  continuity  and  to  capitalize  on  their 
accumulated  expertise  and  knowledge. 

The  state's  jurisdiction  would  be  exercised  primarily  in  two  types  of  situations. 
The  first  would  include  areas  of  critical  state  concern  to  be  designated  by  the 
SLPA;  the  second  would  consist  of  developments  of  regional  impact.   The  areas 
of  critical  state  concern  would  include  all  areas  "significantly  affected  by,  or 
having  a  significant  effect  upon,  an  existing  or  proposed  major  public  facility  or 
other  area  of  major  public  investment;  (areas)  containing  or  having  a  significant 
impact  upon  historical,  natural,  or  environmental  resources  of  regional  or  state- 
wide importance;  or  the  proposed  site  of  a  new  community  designated  in  the  State 
Land  Development  Plan,  together  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  surrounding  land.  " 
In  this  definition,  a  major  public  facility  is  meant  to  be  any  publicly  owned  facil- 
ity of  regional  significance  excluding  any  public  facility  operated  by  a  local  gov- 
ernment primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its  residents;  any  street  or  highway  except 
an  interchange  between  a  limited  access  highway  and  a  frontage  access  street; 
any  airport  not  used  for  instrument  landings;  or  any  educational  institutions  serv- 
ing primarily  residents  of  a  local  community. 

Local  Land  Development  Agencies  (LDA's)  would  be  authorized  to  develop  their 
own  regulations  for  areas  of  critical  state  concern  provided  that  these  regulations 
are  acceptable  to  the  SLPA.   If  there  is  no  local  LDA,  the  SLPA  could  create 
one.   If  satisfactory  regulations  fail  to  be  developed  by  the  local  governments, 
the  state  would  do  it  for  them  and  require  them  to  administer  the  state  regula- 
tions as  if  they  had  been  adopted  locally. 

To  assure  that  any  land  use  regulatory  system  will  achieve  a  balanced  distribu- 
tion of  uses  in  response  to  more  than  purely  local  considerations,  authority  must 
exist  in  the  state  to  override  those  local  zoning  decisions  which  place  in  low-den- 
sity classifications  areas  wherein  more  intensive  development  is  desirable.  This 
is,  of  course,  especially  important  along  transportation  corridors  if  we  are  ever 
to  achieve  frequent,  convenient,  comfortable,  and  economic  public  transporta- 
tion systems.   The  Florida  Environmental  Land  and  Water  Management  Act, 
which  was  modelled  on  the  ALI  Code,  totally  fails  to  address  this  issue.  Unless 
the  ALI  Model  Code  clearly  spells  out  its  intent  in  this  area,  the  authority  which 
it  will  confer  on  the  states  may  adequately  address  the  protection  and  prevention 
end  of  land  use  planning  and  regulation  but  may  fail  to  assure  the  opportunity 
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for  achievement  of  a  logical  and  effective  land  use  distribution  pattern. 

*         *  * 

The  second  area  of  state  jurisdiction  would  be  that  concerning  developments  of 
regional  impact.   So  defined  in  the  proposed  ALI  Code  is  any  development  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  SLPA,  because  of  its  magnitude  or  the  magnitude  of  its 
effect  on  the  surrounding  environment,  is  likely  to  present  issues  of  state  or 
regional  significance.  The  SLPA  is  authorized  to  vary  the  standards  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  development  has  state  or  regional  significance  depending 
upon  the  type  of  area  in  which  it  is  proposed.   Thus,  in  a  small  community,  a 
housing  development  of  25  units  might  be  so  designated,  whereas  in  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area,  a  development  may  have  to  contain  500  to  1,000  units  before  it 
can  be  said  to  be  of  more  than  local  significance.  As  a  special  exception,  the 
proposed  Code  as  much  as  asserts  that  any  development  which  creates  more 
than  100  new  jobs  is  a  development  of  regional  impact,  and  provides  that  permis- 
sion therefor  can  only  be  granted  if  the  local  LDA  makes  one  of  the  following 
findings:   (a)  that  adequate  housing  is  available  to  prospective  employees;  (b)that 
the  local  government  has  adopted  plans  which  would  make  such  housing  available 
within  a  reasonable  time;  or  (c)  that  the  state  land  development  plan  shows  the 
location  to  be  desirable  for  the  proposed  employment  source.   The  SLPA  can 
also  designate  certain  types  of  developments  as  having  a  "predominantly  bene- 
ficial regional  impact". 

Developments  of  regional  impact  may  be  approved  by  local  authorities  only  if 
their  jurisdictions  are  covered  by  land  development  regulations,  whether  devel- 
oped locally  or  by  the  SLPA.  Where  such  regulations  are  absent ,  the  develop- 
ment can  still  be  approved  if  the  SLPA  fails  to  formulate  them  within  90  days 
following  the  filing  of  the  application  for  development.   Even  if  permitted  by  its 
own  ordinance  the  local  LDA  may  deny  a  development  of  regional  impact  if  it 
deems  that  its  negative  effect  would  exceed  its  benefits;  contrariwise,  if  it  finds 
that  its  benefits  would  outweigh  its  detrimental  effect,  it  can  authorize  such  a 
development  by  a  special  permit  procedure  even  if  the  development  is  prohibited 
under  the  terms  of  the  local  ordinance.   In  considering  such  a  prohibited  devel- 
opment, however,  the  LDA  must  find  that  it  will  not  "substantially  and  unreas- 
onably" interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  local  and  state 
land  development  plans,  if  either  exists,  and  must  also  find  that  the  development 
departs  from  the  terms  of  the  local  ordinance  no  more  than  is  necessary  "to  en- 
able a  substantial  segment  of  the  population  of  the  state  to  obtain  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  housing,  employment,  education,  or  recreational  opportunities.  " 

Appeals  from  any  decision  of  the  LDA  would  be  adjudicated  by  the  State  Land  Ad- 
judicatory Board  and  thence,  of  course,  could  be  taken  through  the  normal  judi- 
cial process.  An  important  provision  of  the  Code  would  permit  appeals  to  the 
Adjudicatory  Board  concerning  development  classified  as  having  a  "predominant- 
ly beneficial  regional  impact"  to  be  taken  only  by  the  developer  in  the  event  of 
denial  by  the  LDA.   Thus,  if  a  low-rent  housing  project  were  to  be  classified  as 
having  a  predominantly  beneficial  regional  impact,  the  neighbors  and  local  civic 
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organizations  could  not  interpose  themselves  against  its  realization  short  of  go- 
ing to  court. 

A  state  land  development  plan  is  defined  as  an  official  statement  accompanied  by 
any  required  studies  and  programs  covering  matters  appropriate  to  the  region 
for  which  the  plan  is  prepared.  Under  the  Code,  the  plan  could  be  made  official 
in  one  of  three  possible  ways:  by  approval  of  the  State  Land  Planning  Agency; 
by  such  approval  confirmed  by  the  governor  and  not  objected  to  by  the  legislature 
within  ninety  days;  or  by  legislative  approval  through  normal  legislative  channels. 
The  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  state  land  development  plan  would  be  optional, 
but  if  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  it  would  have  to  be  updated  at  five-year  intervals 
to  assure  its  remaining  current. 

The  AIP  has  questioned  the  apparent  supremacy  of  the  SLPA  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  its  plan  may  be  inconsistent  with  those  of,  say,  the  State  Transpor- 
tation or  Environmental  Protection  Departments.  This  issue  was  not  specifically 
resolved  in  the  latest  ALI  draft.   The  Code  therefore  seems  to  assume  that  those 
aspects  of  the  plans  of  other  agencies  which  deal  with  facility  types,  capacities, 
and  locations  would  have  to  conform  to  the  state  land  development  plan,  unless 
otherwise  decided  by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature.  The  Code  clearly  intends 
that  the  plans  of  all  agencies  be  used  as  inputs  into  the  state  land  development 
plan  by  explicitly  requiring  the  SLPA  to  give  them  full  consideration  in  the  pro- 
cess of  plan  preparation.   In  requiring  that  a  state  plan  be  officially  adopted  in 
order  to  achieve  legal  status  the  authors  express  a  strong  conviction  that  "the 
plan  should  have  more  significance  than  a  'prestigious  recommendation — 
which  is  all  that  plans  at  all  levels  have  traditionally  achieved. 

The  existence  of  an  officially  adopted  state  land  development  plan  is  only  required 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  exercise  of  state  jurisdiction  in  areas  proposed  for  new 
communities.   The  state's  jurisdiction  in  the  other  types  of  critical  areas  would 
be  unaffected  if  no  such  plan  is  ever  developed.   The  adoption  of  a  state  plan 
would  also  be  required  to  permit  the  state  to  reserve  sites  for  public  uses  using 
the  official  map  procedure.   The  authors  also  stress  that  having  an  adopted  plan 
would  be  useful  in  enabling  the  state  to  deny  projects  of  regional  impact  that  may 
not  be  in  conformity  with  the  state  plan  and  to  reject  applications  for  state  and 
federal  financial  aid  for  purposes  inconsistent  therewith.   They  also  note  that, 
through  the  development  of  a  state  land  development  plan,  the  state  would  assume 
increased  authority  over  local  plans  to  the  extent  that  it  could  override  any  local 
plans  inconsistent  therewith.   Strangely,  despite  these  claimed  advantages  for 
the  state  plan,  the  Code  shies  away  from  an  outright  recommendation  that  the 
preparation  by  the  state  of  a  land  development  plan  be  mandatory.   The  AIP  has 
questioned  this,  suggesting  instead  that  the  Code  give  states  three  years  within 
which  to  prepare  and  adopt  such  a  plan. 

The  Code  is  quite  specific  as  to  what  the  state  plan  must  contain  and  it  mandates 
that  local  plans  be  given  consideration  in  its  preparation  "in  order  that  each  lo- 
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cal  government  having  a  land  development  plan  may  pursue  its  (own)  development 
policies  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  state.  " 

The  ALI  concept  also  includes  a  requirement  that  a  specific  short-term  public 
action  program  be  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  itself.  This  concept  creates  ma- 
jor problems  which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  section  on  the  ALI 
Code's  local  planning  provisions. 

The  Code  conceives  of  the  SLPA  as  being  intimately  involved  in  the  political  pro- 
cess and  therefore  as  being  primarily  concerned  with  reacting  to  immediate 
pressures  and  emergencies.   To  provide  the  long-range  perspective  which  is  so 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  ship  of  state  will  stay  on  course  it  calls  for  a  sepa- 
rate Long-Range  Planning  Institute.   Originally,  the  authors  had  recommended 
that  the  Institute  be  affiliated  with  the  State  University,  but  following  a  violent 
reaction,  on  the  part  of,  mostly,  AIP  members,  against  the  academicizing  of 
even  the  long-range  portion  of  the  state  planning  function,  they  have  added  the 
alternative  under  which  the  Institute  could  be  an  independent  entity  within  the 
State  Planning  Agency. 

Finally,  the  Code  would  authorize  the  SLPA  to  provide  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ". . .  many  present  state  planning  agencies 
devote  a  large  portion  of  their  activities  . . to  furnishing  such  assistance  and 
that,  in  their  opinion,  such  assistance  can  be  invaluable  to  small  communities 
operating  on  limited  budgets.   This  approach,  however,  may  run  into  problems 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  SLPA's  main  functions  is  that  of  commenting  on  any  pro- 
posed local  development  plans  from  the  standpoint  of  their  adequacy  in  satisfy- 
ing state  objectives  or  their  conformity  with  the  state's  own  plan.  As  Melvin  B. 
Mogoluf  of  The  Urban  Institute  found  in  his  critical  review  of  Councils  of  Govern- 
ment, in  performing  planning  services  for  local  governments  an  areawide  agency 
"can  get  so  tied  into  its  action  constituency  that  it  loses  the  capacity  to  develop 
plans  which  may  adversely  affect  this  constituency.  "*  In  his  study,  he  neverthe- 
less justified  the  performance  by  areawide  agencies  of  such  local  assistance  ser- 
vices as  a  means  of  justifying  the  financial  support  from  the  local  governments 
which,  given  the  present  structure,  they  need  to  exist.   If,  however,  the  neces- 
sary support  for  the  state  planning  agency,  including  its  regional  divisions,  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  courting  of  popularity  on  the  local 
level  will  become  unnecessary  and  the  continued  performance  of  such  services 
clearly  undesirable.   Exceptions  can  always  be  made  in  the  case  of  communities 
where  the  establishment  of  local  staffs  would  be  uneconomical,  and  where  the 
needed  technical  services  cannot  be  secured  by  other  means  effectively  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 


*  Governing  Metropolitan  Areas:  A  Critical  Review  of  Council  of  Governments 
and  the  Federal  Role,  Melvin  B.  Mogoluf,  The  Urban  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1971,  p.  86. 
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To  end  this  brief  exposition  of  the  Code's  treatment  of  the  state  planning  function 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  chance  is  very  slim  that,  following  its  institu- 
tion, 90  percent  of  all  land  use  decisions  will  continue  to  be  made  at  the  local 
level,  as  its  authors  claim.   This  may  be  the  case  if  one  were  to  include  the 
granting  of  building  permits,  insignificant  variances,  and  other  minor  matters 
of  this  kind.   On  the  other  hand,  since  the  state  can  define  what  constitutes  a 
"development  of  regional  benefit"  and  can  classify  vast  areas  of  the  state  as  "cri- 
tical", it  is  clear  that  all  truly  important  new  development  would  be  subject  to 
state  control. 

Local  Planning 

On  the  local  scene,  the  development  and  adoption  of  both  a  land  development  plan 
and  a  development  ordinance  would  be  optional.   The  AIP  Committee  on  the  local 
planning  aspects  of  the  ALI  Code  urged  that  both  be  made  mandatory  for  reasons 
which  can  best  be  stated  in  the  Reporters'  own  eloquent  commentary:  "Since  pub- 
lication of  (the  first  complete  draft)  of  the  proposed  local  land  development  code, 
states  such  as  California  and  Oregon  have  adopted  land  use  legislation  which  re- 
quires local  governments  to  regulate  development.   This  reflects  a  substantial 
change  in  the  public  attitude  toward  the  use  of  land  . . .   This  new  mood  reflects 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  interrelationship  between  environmental  quality 
and  land  use  practices.   This  interrelationship  is  not  limited  to  the  urban  areas 
of  our  country.  Where  initially  environmental  concern  meant  air,  water,  and 
noise  pollution  in  the  cities,  the  scope  has  widened  as  people  have  become  more 
aware  of  the  environmental  impact  of  such  uses  of  land  as  strip  mining,  feed  lots, 
and  second  home  developments.   Where  years  ago  one  could  be  certain  a  develop- 
ment would  affect  only  its  immediate  surrounding  area,  the  repercussions  of  un- 
controlled development  in  the  1970 's  . . .  have  become  statewide  in  scope.  " 
The  Reporters  also  quote  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  proposed  federal  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act:  'Today,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  beginning  to  experience  pres- 
sures once  felt  only  in  the  major  population  centers.   In  all  parts  of  the  country 
conflicting  demands  over  limited  land  resources  are  placing  severe  strains  up- 
on economic,  social,  and  political  institutions  and  processes  and  upon  the  natural 
environment-  farm  groups  oppose  real  estate  developers;  environmentalists 
fight  the  electric  power  industry;  home  owners  collide  with  highway  planners; 
the  mining  and  timber  industries  have  trouble  with  conservationists;  shoreline 
and  water  recreation  interests  are  pitted  against  oil  companies;  cities  oppose 
the  states  and  suburbs  oppose  the  cities.  " 

In  its  report,  the  AIP  Committee  suggested  that  'given  the  emergence  of  the 
new  land  ethic  which  views  land  not  as  a  commodity  but  as  a  public  resource  . . . 
the  ALI  should  not  have  shied  away  from  the  obvious  conclusion  that  only  official 
acknowledgment  of  an  explicit,  formal,  and  responsibly  conceived  comprehen- 
sive land  development  plan  can  protect  both  the  community  and  its  property  own- 
ers from  pressures  designed  to  prevent  the  achievement  of  that  balance  between 
development  and  environmental  protection  which  the  public  interest  requires.  " 
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As  pointed  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  Code's  state  planning  proposals,  its  basic 
philosophy  is  for  the  entire  process  to  be  administered  primarily  on  the  local 
level.  The  Code's  emphasis  on  shared  responsibility  clearly  implies  that  the 
quality  of  performance  of  the  major  administrative  tasks  which  would  be  dele- 
gated to  the  local  LDA  would  depend  entirely  on  the  strength  and  sophistication 
of  the  local  planning  function.   It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  local  govern- 
ment would  establish  a  strong  planning  structure  only  to  do  the  state's  "dirty 
work".   Furthermore,  it  will  be  recalled  that  local  plans  must  be  given  consid- 
eration in  the  preparation  of  a  state  plan  to  assure  that  local  objectives  are  not 
ignored.   In  view  of  all  this,  the  Committee  suggested  that,  to  be  consistent  with 
its  own  philosophy,  the  Model  Code  should  require  all  local  governments  to  de- 
velop and  adopt  land  development  plans  and  regulations,  and  pointed  out  that,  in- 
evitably, "more  and  more  of  the  local  role  will  be  forfeited  to  the  state"  in  the 
absence  of  strong  local  planning  and  regulatory  efforts. 

The  Reporters'  reluctance  to  make  planning  mandatory  seems  to  have  stemmed 
from  two  sources:  first,  a  lingering  belief  that  local  planning  is  meaningless  and, 
second,  the  fear  that  in  many  static,  rural  jurisdictions,  to  mandate  planning 
would  be  a  make-work  proposition.   The  AIP  Committee  countered  this  by  noting 
that  what  it  asked  for  was  not  that  the  Code  should  specify  the  nature  and  degree 
of  sophistication  of  planning,  but  merely  that  it  require  each  community  to  go 
through  the  exercise  of  analyzing  its  present  state  and  decide  whether  or  not  it 
wishes  to  plan.   Should  it  decide  to  plan,  it  should  be  free  to  itself  determine 
the  nature  and  the  content  of  the  plan  that  it  wishes  to  adopt.   Should  it  decide 
against  planning,  the  Code  should  permit  its  governing  body  f*o  adopt  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that,  having  considered  all  of  the  facts  which  affect  the  community's 
life,  it  has  decided  that  it  needs  no  plan.   The  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  af- 
firmative act  of  going  through  this  exercise,  particularly  if  it  involved  citizen 
participation,  might  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  from 
what  it  might  have  been  a  priori. 

Adoption  of  a  plan  by  the  governing  body  would  make  all  local  land  development 
policies  reviewable  by  the  state,  whereas  if  no  plan  is  adopted,  the  state's  juris- 
diction would  be  limited  to  areas  of  critical  state  concern  and  to  developments 
of  regional  impact  or  benefit.   To  compensate  for  this  disadvantage  of  adoption 
of  a  plan,  the  Code  would  give  local  governments  which  adopt  a  plan  certain  ad- 
ditional powers.   By  general  consensus  of  the  planners  who  have  examined  the 
matter,  these  additional  powers  are  insufficient  inducements  for  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  plans. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  state  plan,  the  local  plan  must  contain  a  one-  to  five-year 
short-term  program  which  would  specify  the  actions  which  the  municipality  pro- 
poses to  undertake  in  furthering  the  implementation  of  the  plan.   In  its  latest 
version  the  short-term  program  is  not  very  different  from  the  traditional  five- 
year  capital  improvement  program,  and  as  such  has  met  the  objections  of  the 
AIP  Committee  to  the  excessive  specificity  required  in  earlier  drafts. 
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In  the  case  of  an  adopted  plan,  the  Code  would  require  its  updating  at  least  once 
during  every  five-year  period.  Adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  local  governing  body 
would  give  it  legal  standing,  which  would  invest  it  with  more  authority  than  that 
of  a  "prestigious  recommendation".   This  brings  up  another  important  point. 
Present  practice  is  for  local  governments  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  development  plans,  usually  under  the  duress  of  some 
immediate  emergency  or  violent  public  reaction  to  some  controversial  land  use- 
related  action  by  the  governing  body.   The  development  of  the  plan,  employing 
professional  staff  or  consultants  and  in  cooperation  with  all  kinds  of  citizen  ad- 
visory committees,  is  launched  with  considerable  fanfare.   The  preparation  of 
the  plan  takes  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  and  is  followed  by  an  almost  equally 
long  period  of  consideration  by  the  community.  At  the  end  of  this  process,  in 
states  which,  unlike  California  and  Oregon,  do  not  require  plans  to  be  adopted, 
the  planning  boards  may  or  may  not  adopt  the  plan;  but  whether  or  not  they  do, 
the  governing  bodies  —  by  that  time,  frequently  consisting  of  different  person- 
nel from  that  which  authorized  its  preparation  —  invariably  ignore  it.   It  may  be 
desirable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  development  and  adoption  of  a  plan  remain 
optional,  the  Code  should  require  that  wherever  public  funds  are  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  a  plan,  the  governing  body  either  adopt  it,  with  such  modifications 
as  it  may  see  fit,  or  that  it  adopt  a  resolution  indicating  that,  after  due  consider- 
ation, it  has  decided  that  no  plan  is  better  than  any  plan. 

*         *  * 

Local  land  development  regulations  would  be  enacted  by  the  local  governing  body 
in  the  form  of  a  development  ordinance  and  would  be  administered  by  a  Land  De- 
velopment Agency  (LDA).  Under  the  Code,  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  would  in 
no  way  be  conditional  upon  its  conformity  with  a  development  plan.  This  feature 
was  objected  to  by  the  AIP. 

In  addition  to  being  the  permit-issuing  agency  the  LDA  would  also  assume  all  the 
powers  and  functions  currently  exercised  by  Planning  Boards  in  subdivision  ap- 
provals and  those  normally  entrusted  to  Boards  of  Appeals.   Planning  Boards  and 
Boards  of  Appeals  would  be  done  away  with  altogether.   The  LDA  would  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  assuring  the  compatibility  of  all  development  with  its  sur- 
roundings by  imposing  reasonable  conditions  to  that  end,  and  would  have  the  power, 
without  any  special  authorization,  to  issue  variances  in  appropriate  cases.  At 
the  option  of  the  governing  body,  the  ordinance  could  also  authorize  the  LDA  to 
grant  special  development  permits  covering  all  types  of  situations  (such  as  to 
make  possible  the  economic  development  of  a  given  parcel  of  land;  to  effect  mar- 
ginal revisions  in  district  boundary  lines;  to  permit  the  location  of  community 
service  facilities  where  they  are  needed;  to  establish  special  preservation  dis- 
tricts; and  to  authorize  planned  unit  developments). 

An  especially  interesting  feature  is  a  specific  authorization  for  development  by 
the  LDA  of  a  "precise  plan"  for  the  area.   Such  a  precise  plan  would,  among 
other  things,  specify  the  location  and  characteristics  of  streets,  other  rights- 
of-way,  and  utilities;  the  dimensions  and  grading  of  parcels  and  dimensions  and 
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siting  of  structures;  and  the  location  characteristics  of  permissible  types  of  de- 
velopment.  The  precise  plan  would  be  substituted  for  the  regulations  normally 
applying  to  the  area  under  the  development  ordinance,  and  all  developers  would 
have  to  follow  it  to  the  letter  in  their  own  development  plans.   The  concept  was 
born  out  of  the  urban  renewal  experience  where,  of  course,  all  the  land  subject 
to  "precise  planning"  is  owned  by  the  municipality  prior  to  being  sold  for  devel- 
opment in  accordance  with  the  plan,  or  is  subject  to  compliance  with  restrictive 
covenants  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  to  the  municipality.   In  part,  also,  paternity 
for  the  "precise  plan"  concept  may  be  traced  to  recent  experience  with  the  devel- 
opment, in  New  York  City,  of  special  zoning  districts  which  go  a  long  way  in  in- 
corporating discretionary  decisions  regarding  architectural  features  in  individual 
plan  approvals.   The  concept  here,  however,  has  been  expanded  to  potentially 
cover  large  land  areas  in  diffused  ownership,  a  "precise  plan"  for  which  could 
only  be  carried  out  in  the  unlikely  event  of  agreement  among  all  owners  as  to  its 
desirability  or  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  by  the  muni- 
cipality on  behalf  of  any  land  owner  interested  in  carrying  it  out.   The  Code  pro- 
poses to  permit  municipalities  to  exercise  such  powers  on  behalf  of  a  private  de- 
veloper, but  only  if  he  controls  at  least  60  percent  of  the  total  area  involved. 

The  LDA  may  be  the  local  governing  body  itself  or  any  committee,  commission, 
board,  or  officer  of  the  local  government.   C.  McKim  Norton,  former  president 
of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York,  recently  pointed  out  the  inherent 
danger  of  a  provision  so  broadly  stated  by  recalling  that,  for  years,  local  plan- 
ning was  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  municipal  engineer.   It  was  his  opinion  that, 
if  this  provision  were  to  remain  unchanged,  in  many  municipalities  this  practice 
would  very  likely  come  back  to  life.   The  Code  would  also  entrust  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  land  development  plan  to  any  "agency,  committee,  commission,  depart- 
ment, or  person"  designated  for  the  purpose.  Here  again,  the  authors'  eye  seems 
to  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  recent  emergence  of  planning  as  a  function  of  the  chief 
executive's  office,  but  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  an  enormous  number  of 
municipalities,  the  executive  function  is  weak.   It  would  seem  desirable  for  the 
planning  and  regulatory  functions  to  be  more  precisely  lodged  where  they  belong, 
with  less  chance  of  their  operating  out  of  somebody's  pocket. 

The  Code  is  very  precise  in  its  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  hearing 
procedure  and,  confirming  reality,  as  it  were,  gives  official  standing  in  the  land 
development  regulatory  process  to  neighborhood  organizations.   The  Code  would 
place  some  desirable  limitations  on  a  community's  right  to  arbitrarily  change  the 
rules  "in  the  middle  of  the  game",  after  major  expenditures  have  been  incurred 
by  potential  developers  under  the  rules  applicable  at  the  time  when  such  commit- 
ments were  made.   It  would  make  all  amendments  subject  to  mandatory  referral 
to  the  LDA  for  comment.  It  would  also  make  the  equivalent  of  "spot  zoning" 
easier,  but  only  after  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  public  need  for  the  particular 
change  and  of  its  impact.   The  Code  would  single  out  public  and  quasi-public  com- 
munity facilities,  public  utilities,  and  housing  for  low-  and  moderate -income 
persons  as  "preferred  uses",  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  local  govern- 
ment to  show  that  there  is  no  need  for  their  development  and  that  the  interest  of 
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the  local  community  in  preventing  their  realization  outweighs  the  general  public 
welfare  which  they  would  serve. 

The  Code  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  proliferation  of  federal  and  state 
agencies,  all  enacting  their  own  regulations  and  permit  requirements,  confronts 
the  land  developer  with  a  near  chaotic  situation.   To  remedy  this  it  would  make 
possible  the  filing  of  a  single  application  to  the  State  Land  Planning  Agency  which, 
using  a  hearing  examiner,  is  directed  to  hold  a  single  hearing  on  the  proposed 
development.  Appeals  from  any  decision  of  the  SLPA  would  follow  a  single  chan- 
nel of  judicial  review  in  the  appropriate  appellate  court  which,  in  turn,  is  re- 
quired to  consolidate  all  appeals  and  decisions  based  on  the  same  record.  To 
facilitate  the  process,  the  SLPA  would  be  required  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
catalog  of  all  required  permits. 

All  in  all,  the  Code  would  vastly  improve  and  simplify  the  local  land  development 
regulatory  system  and  contribute  to  greater  precision  in  areas  presently  fraught 
with  uncertainty  and  arbitrariness.   It  would  also  eliminate  much  of  the  sloppiness 
of  present  procedures  which  vary  so  widely  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  even 
when  all  are  located  in  the  same  county.   One  might  argue  with  the  language  of 
individual  provisions,  but  in  an  overall  sense,  the  adoption  of  the  local  land  de- 
velopment regulatory  section  of  the  Code  would  constitute  an  enormous  advance 
over  the  present  situation. 

*         *  * 

All  of  this  is  but  a  quick  overview  of  an  enormously  significant  document  which 
covers  considerable  additional  ground*  and  whose  details  may  either  vastly  im- 
prove the  practice  of  planning  throughout  the  nation,  or  if  improperly  thought  out, 
make  everyone's  life  miserable.   While  it  is  probably  too  late  for  detailed  indi- 
vidual, and  possibly  even  Chapter  input,  it  is  important  for  all  planners  to  real- 
ize that  the  really  final  action  on  the  Code  will  take  place  during  its  considera- 
tion, probable  amendment,  and  adoption  by  the  legislatures  of  all  or  most  of  the 
fifty  states.  Hopefully,  the  planning  profession  will  be  more  alert  at  that  time 
than  it  was  during  the  decade  during  which  the  Code  was  in  preparation,  and  be 
readier  to  raise  its  voice  in  favor  of  those  provisions  which  it  deems  indispen- 
sable to  the  improvement  of  the  nation's  aggregate  land  development  planning 
and  regulatory  process  and  in  opposition  to  those  which,  in  its  opinion,  would 
thwart  legitimate  public  policy  objectives. 


*The  Code  also  covers  subjects  such  as  discontinuance  of  existing  land  uses  (it 
would  authorize  the  use  of  eminent  domain  in  certain  cases);  land  acquisition 
and  disposition;  land  banking;  enforcement  machinery;  and  judicial  review. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURE 


How  To  Guide  Growth  in  the  New  York  Region 


By  Richard  T.  Anderson,  AIP 


There  is  strong  anti-growth  sentiment  in  the  New  York  Region.     It  has  many 
manifestations,  and  they  are  increasing.     For  example,  "critical  areas" 
legislation  in  all  three  states  —  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  — 
has  as  its  common  purpose  the  avoidance  of  growth  and  development  in  wet- 
lands, seashores,  mountain  reserves,  watersheds.    Where  not  to  build,  to 
many  people,  has  become  far  more  important  than  where  to  build.     And  with 
good  reason:     the  Region  has  clearly  demonstrated  how  to  mar  or  destroy 
what  is  scenic  and  environmentally  precious. 

A  more  general  manifestation  of  the  public's  anti-growth  feelings  was  reg- 
istered in  Choices  for  '76,  Regional  Plan  Association's  series  of  tele- 
vised town  meetings  last  spring.     Of  the  nearly  25,000  people  who  com- 
pleted ballots  for  the  Environment  program: 

—  79  percent  want  the  Region's  population  to  stop  growing 
within  the  next  50  years  (41  percent  in  the  next  15  years) ; 
only  10  percent  want  growth  to  continue  indefinitely. 

—  67  percent  want  additional  steps  taken  to  reduce  the  birth 
rate;  21  percent  are  opposed. 

—  59  percent  want  use  of  federal  aid  to  attract  jobs  and 
people  to  other  parts  of  the  country;  25  percent  are 
opposed . 

—  at  the  same  time,  64  percent  are  willing  to  spend  more  of 
their  income  in  higher  taxes  or  higher  prices  to  improve 
the  Region's  public  environment;  28  percent  are  opposed. 

The  results  of  Long  Island  participants  on  every  question  are  more  anti- 
growth,  by  at  least  5  percent.     And  there  are  other  signs:     defeat  of  the 
1973  Transportation  Bond  Issue  and  the  Long  Island  Sound  Bridge,  success 
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of  the  1972  Environment  Bond  proposal,  opposition  to  new  highways  and 
power  plants,  zoning  to  increase  single-family  lot  sizes,  the  Peconic 
county  movement.     Why?    We  simply  have  not  handled  growth  very  well  in 
the  past.     The  "stop"  signs  are  up,  because  of  past  failures.     The  public 
wants  a  quality  environment,  seems  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  is  using 
every  possible  vehicle  to  call  a  halt  to  random  and  unplanned  growth  — 
or  to  all  growth. 

Looking  at  Regional  Plan's  latest  projections,  population  growth  is  not 
the  overriding  issue  it  once  was.     For  the  first  time,  an  end  to  popula- 
tion increase  is  in  sight,  within  the  Region  and  the  nation,  possibly 
well  before  the  turn  of  the  century  here.     The  Tri-State  Region  has  about 
20  million  people  now.     Growth  is  most  likely  to  level  off  at  27  million 
by  2020  but,  if  the  fertility  rate  continues  to  drop  at  the  recent  level 
of  decline,  the  Region's  population  could  stop  growing  at  22  million  by 
1985.     It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  fertility  rate  will  turn  sharply  up- 
ward again.     However,  the  Region's  growth  is  not  expected  to  slow  in 
other  —  perhaps  more  important  —  ways.     While  population  grows  by  a 
projected  25  percent: 

—  office  jobs  are  projected  to  increase  by  90  percent; 

—  per  capita  personal  income  may  grow  by  a  whopping  two- 
and-one-half  times  in  constant  dollars; 

—  energy  consumption  could  still  continue  to  double  every 
decade; 

—  and  motor  vehicle  increases,  air  travel,  and  land  develop- 
ment are  expected  to  greatly  outpace  population  growth. 

Planners  no  longer  need  to  ride  up  and  around  the  Region  yelling  "the 
people  are  coming."    Even  Suffolk  County  is  not  expected  to  experience 
the  rate  of  population  growth  of  the  past  three  decades.     It  was  almost 
6  percent  a  year  between  1940  and  1970,  but  is  projected  to  fall  well 
under  2  percent  (1.84)  between  1970  and  2000.     Of  course,  that  still 
would  mean  more  than  800,000  new  Suffolk  residents,  the  largest  absolute 
increase  in  the  Region. 

Nevertheless,  if  increased  personal  wealth  is  spent  mainly  for  personal 
goods  —  third  cars,  second  homes,  private  airplanes,  and  more  disposable 
products  —  as  it  has  been,  the  added  income  could  degrade  the  environ- 
ment more  than  a  higher-than-expected  birthrate.     Our  problem,  in  short, 
may  be  "wealth  control,"  unless  added  income  is  channelled  into  a  better 
environment.     Perhaps  much  of  it  will  have  to  be  spent  for  higher-cost 
energy,  and  this  will  force  us  to  curtail  our  wasteful  ways. 

The  public's  changing  sentiment  about  growth  and  the  changing  composition 
of  growth  itself  present  us  with  new  opportunities.     The  energy  shortage 
has  dramatized  this  while  enhancing  public  understanding  of  how  our  pro- 
fligate growth  of  the  past  has  created  today's  energy-related  problems. 

We  know  our  life  styles  must  change.     Fortunately,  there  is  a  means  for 
handling  growth  effectively  and  reducing  energy  consumption,  auto  travel, 
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and  wasteful  land  development.     The  answer  —  in  fact,  the  imperative  — 
is  clustered  development  or  "metropolitan  centers"  in  Regional  Plan's 
terminology.     The  Bi-County  Plan  accords  with  the  need  for  clustered 
growth.     The  1970' s  should  be  viewed  as  the  decade  of  implementation, 
when  we  stop  growth  in  "critical  areas"  and  promote  growth  in  the  right 
places.     Some  findings  of  a  recent  RPA  study  of  energy  consumption  il- 
lustrate why  we  must  build  regional  centers: 

—  the  New  York  Region  uses  one-third  less  energy  per  capita 
than  the  nation,  because  our  higher  density  of  development 
is  more  energy  conserving  and  we  have  less  manufacturing. 

—  but  a  suburban  resident  uses  25  percent  more  energy  than  a 
New  York  City  resident,  given  the  same  income,  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  auto  travel  and  also  the  higher 
energy  consumption  of  low-density  suburban  structures. 

More  than  ever,  national  and  regional  policies  are  needed  to  channel 
growth  appropriately.     Many  areas  of  the  Region,  such  as  the  older  cities, 
want  and  need  economic  growth.     Conversely,  there  are  invaluable  sections 
where  development  should  not  occur.     Guides  to  development  and  non- 
development  that  the  public  can  believe,  like  the  Bi-County  Plan,  are 
essential.     Unless  these  policies  are  followed,  even  stronger  anti-growth 
statements  may  be  registered.     Over  the  long  run,  the  Region  must  stop 
building  such  an  energy-wasteful  spread  pattern  of  living  and  working.  We 
will  have  to  go  to  smaller  lots,  more  town-houses,  garden  apartments  and 
prohibit  free-standing  shopping  centers  and  office  and  educational  cam- 
puses unrelated  to  public  transportation.     Effective  bus  and  rail  service 
must  have  common  destinations.     Until  our  land  development  practices 
catch  up  to  our  public  transportation  wishes,  real  savings  from  less 
energy  consumption  for  transportation  are  a  dream.     And  "growth"  will 
continue  to  be  opposed  by  a  public  frustrated  with  continuing  environ- 
mental failures. 


BOCK  REVIEW:  Clash  With  Political  Reality  And  National  Sovereignty 


Eaith  Talk:  Independent  Voices  On  The  Environment.  By  Tom  Art in.  New  York: 
Grossman  Publishers,  1973.    176  pp.  $7.95. 

The  jacket  of  this  small  book  poses  the  question,  "What  happens  when  the 
professed  concern  of  the  people  of  the  world  in  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment clashes  with  political  reality?",  and  "When  those  who  would  control 
pollution  which  spreads  carelessly  across  international  boundaries,  run 
up  against  concepts  of  national  sovereignty?" 

We  collectively  shrug  our  shoulders  and  know  the  answer  is  inherent 
in  the  question.    Idealists  trouble  us  because  they  continuously  ask 
questions  who  logical  answer  conflicts  with  reality.    Tom  Artin  is  an 
idealist,  and  the  descriptions  of  conferences  held  in  Stockholm  in 
June  1972  are  described  with  this  prejudice. 


(continued  on   p.  1-38  ) 
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PLANNING  AND  ZONING  LAW  COMMENT 
MAKE  THEM  PAY 

By  Stephen  Sussna,  Ph.D.,  AIP 


I  predict  that  increasingly,  municipalities  will  be  forced  by  courts 
to  pay  damages  to  land  owners  who  have  been  harmed  economically  by 
invalid  zoning.    This  prediction  is  not  as  wild  as  it  first  sounds. 
In  Ner  Jersey  and  in  jurisdictions  in  other  parts  of  the  nation, 
this  is  beginning  to  happen.     Certainly,  the  need  for  more  effective 
remedies  against  municipal  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  tremendously 
importanr.  land  use  control  power  is  long  overdue. 

Not  only  have  the  original  and  emerging  goals  of  land  use  control 
been  unmet,  intermunicipal  competition  for  tax  ratables,  exclusionary 
zoning,  and  corruption,  have  further  frustrated  a  fair  and  competent 
system  of  development  regulation;  and  there  are  sharp  indications  that 
a  bad  situation  will  get  worse.    Whether  by  intentional  design  or  not, 
the  net  effect  of  much  of  the  new  environmental  regulation  is  to 
intensify  the  barring  of  low-income  persons,  especially  members  of 
minority  groups,  access  to  suburbia. 

Bedevilment  through  the  perversion  environmental  impact  review  is  even 
afflicting  projects  planned  for  the  affluent  white  middle-class. 
For  example,  luxury  apartment  proposals  for  suburban  areas  are  not 
meeting  ever  greater  opposition  than  they  had  in  thepre-ecology  vogue 
era.    The  exclusionary  effects  of  present  municipal  zoning  regulations 
are  likely  to  be  buttressed  by  county,  state,  and  regional  agencies 
that  will  further  impede  development  by  cumbersome  additional  reviews. 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  scattered  judicial  decisions  that  have 
initiated  the  struking  down  of  these  venomous  practices,  and  although 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  bold  pervasive  legislative,  administrative 
and  financial  antidotes,  little  has  happened  to  assure  a  healthy  balance 
in  our  system  of  land  use  control;  and  since  legislative  determinations 
are  more  likely  to  reflect  the  status  quo  wishes  of  those  already  in 
suburbia,  once  more  the  courts  will  have  to  be  looked  to  for  leadership 
in  redressing  a  dangerous  social  ill  that  can  once  more  lead  to  the 
outbreak  of  central  city  riots.    For  as  Governor  Richard  J.  Hugues* 
select  commission  on  Civil  Disorders  found,  the  thwarting  of  housing 
needs  was  in  large  measure  redponsible  for  social  unrest  during  the 
60*s  in  New  Jersey. 

Attempting  to  copy  with  exclusionary  zoning,  courts  have  generally 
used  a  rather  blunt  and  not  too  helpful  curative.    Usually  they  have 
nullified  the  offending  ordinance.    The  case  of  Southern  Burlington  County 
N.A.A.C.P. 


Dr.  Sussna  is  a  planning  consultant  and  lawyer,  with  offices  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.    During  the  last  2k  years  he  has  specialized  in  land  use 
planning  and  control.    His  column  has  been  a  feature  of  our  publication. 
His  opinions  expressed  here  are  his  own  and  may  or  may  not,  as  usual, 
coincide  with  those  of  the  Editor  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  AIP 
New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter. 
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v.  Township  of  Mount  Laurel,  is  unique.    Hot  only  was  this  suburban 
New  Jersey  municipality  judicially  chastised  because  of  its  planning 
zoning  neglected  to  provide  decent  housing  for  the  poor,  its  municipal 
officials  were  ordered  by  trial  court,  by  Judge  Martino,  to  take 
cooperative  steps  with  the  participating  plaintiff  to  precisely 
identify  and  overcome  the  township's  housing  deficiencies.  As 
laudable  as  Judge  Martino' 8  Order  is,  and  as  widespread  as  his 
approach  should  become,  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  need  for 
courts  to  increasingly  consider  the  use  of  another  tool. 

Generally  courts  throughout  the  nation  have  safeguarded  municipalities 
by  making  them  immune  from  damage  actions  in  land  use  control  cases. 
However,  in  Lomarch  Corporation  v.  Mayor  and  Common  Coun  dLl  of  City  of 
Englewood  (51H. J. 108(1968)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  gave  notice 
to  Hew  Jersey  municipalities  that  they  no  longer  could  adopt  illegal 
zoning  regulations  to  "buy  time",  without  paying  for  it.    The  court 
also  indicated  awareness  that  in  some  instances  it  might  be  desirable 
to  require  paying  a  plaintiff  landowner  rather  than  wreck  a  zoning 
plan.    Englewood  had  attempted  to  freeze  building  for  a  year  so  that 
it  could  reserve  land  on  a  proposed  subdivision  for  a  public 
park  pending  a  decision  of  the  city  to  buy  or  condemn.    This  was 
proper,  reasoned  the  Supreme  Court,  only  if  adequate  compensation  was 
made  to  the  landowner  for  the  temporary  taking  and  deprivation  of  use. 

A  moments  reflection  makes  it  clear  that  the  ramifications  of  this 
case  are  enormous.    It  is  also  obvious  that  there  will  be  many  complaints 
that  large  damage  awards  will  Impose  onerous  financial  burdens  on 
already  sorely  pressed  municipalities.    Surely  this  is  not  in 
adequate  reason  to  deprive  owners  of  the  constitutional  protection 
of  not  barring  their  private  property  taken  for  public  use  without 
first  compensation.    The  financial  problems    of  our  states  and 
municipalities  will  not  be  resolved  by  violating  the  rights  of  property 
owners. 

The  doctrine  of  immunizing  municipal  officials  from  their  actions  that 
cause  harm  has  been  discarded  in  Alaska  and  Indiana.    The  Supreme  Court 
of  Florida  in  the  City  of  Miami  v.  Romer  (73So.2d  285,  1951*)  has  upheld 
the  right  to  sue  in  damages  for  an  illegally  enacted  zoning  ordinance. 
In  that  case,  the  plaintiffs  contended  that  an  ordinance  forbidding 
construction  within  25  feet  of  the  center  line  of  certain  streets 
was  designed  to  prevent  them  from  building  up  the  legal  right-of-way 
line.    Since  the  real  purpose  of  the  city  was  to  enable  it  to  ultimately 
acquis ite  the  property  without  having  to  pay  an  improvement  costs 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  erected,  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
quite  properly  upheld  a  suit  for  damages. 

For  57  years  American  municipalities  have  had  tremendous  control  of 
land  use  through  zoning  that  did  not  entail  the  spending  of  a  penny 
for  the  dimin8tion  of  important  property  rights.    The  problems  of 
pollution,  urban  and  scenic  blight,  and  municipal  corruption,  have 
hardly  disappeared  during  that  period.    It  is  time  for  courts  and  others 
interested  in  strengthening  our  system  of  land  use  control  to  seriously 
examine  the  tool  of  compensation  to  aid  in  much  needed  reform. 


To  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  building  communities  that  are 
environmentally  sound  and  socially  open,- we  must  avail  ourselvet 
of  every  weapon  in  our  legal  arsenal. 
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Radbum  Government  System  Upheld  By  Court 

The  scheme  of  mutual  covenants  and  charges,  established  as  the  legal 
framework  for  the  "extra-municipal  government"  of  Radburn,  New  Jersey 
in  1929,  was  upheld  by  the  County  Court  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.  in  a 
trial  in  chancery  in  March  197*+  after  two  years  of  legal  maneuver. 
The  company  that  has  for  ten  years  gwned  the  Radburn  Plaza  store  and 
office  building,  erected  in  1928,  stopped  paying  the  charges,  claiming 
that  it  gained  no  benefit  from  the  swimming  pools  and  tennis  courts 
and  sued  the  Radburn  Association  to  have  the  scheme  declared  invalid 
because  Radburn  had  not  realized  itself  as  the  "neighborhood"  origin- 
ally contemplated. 

The  Radburn  Association  is  the  non-profit  association  to  which  the 
developing  limited-dividend  company,  City  Housing  Corporation  deeded 
all  the  parks  and  common  spaces  and  entrusted  architectural  control. 
It  is  governed  by  residents.    The  declaration  of  covenants  gave  the 
governing  board  of  the  Radburn  Association  the  discretion  to  set  up 
differing  categories  of  charges  for  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
properties. 

In  this  rare  decision,  the  court  told  the  owner  of  the  store  building 
to  address  himself  to  the  Association  whether  to  exercise  this  discretion. 
The  judge  dismissed  the  complaint.    This  is  the  first  time  in  forty-five 
years  that  the  scheme  has  had  an  adjudication  in  court. 

The  doctrine  of  "covenants  running  with  the  land"  goes  back  several 
centuries  in  Anglo-American  law.    A  leading  case  of  Tulk  vs.  Moxhay 
in  the  1820* s  established  the  doctrine  of  "equitable  servitudes",  so 
that  a  successor  in  title  is  bound.    The  principle  has  been  used  widely 
in  subdivisions  all  over  the  U.S.A.    But  note  that  the  Radburn  Associa- 
tion is  not  a  "home-owners*  association",  a  country  club  with  voluntary 
contributions.    Adherence  is  compulsory. 

The  innovation  in  the  Radburn  scheme  is  that  the  manager  of  the  Association 
presents  an  annual  budget  to  the  trustees,  who  hold  a  public  hearing, 
well  attended  by  property  owners,  after  which  the  trustees  fix  the 
charge  annually.    The  scheme  thus  does  not  founder  with  inflation,  as 
many  others  with  a  fixed  charge  have  done. 

The  Association  called  as  witness  the  draftsman  of  the  documents,  Charles 
S.  Ascher,  who  was  invited  by  the  judge  to  testify  to  the  history  of 
the  "town  for  the  motor  age,"  starting  with  Patrick  Geddes,  Ebenezer 
Howard  and  the  British  garden  city  movement.    Other  witnesses  were 
Alvin  E.  Gershen  of  Trenton,  who  testified  that  Radburn  had  been 
realized  as  a  "neighborhood"  although  it  was  truncated  by  the  depression; 
and  Frank  DiStefano,  planning  consultant  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Judge  Gelman  announced  that  he  would  file  a  written  opinion.  Copies 

may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ronald  Gatti,  manager  of  the  Radburn  Association, 

2920  Fair  Lawn  Avenue,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J.  07U10. 
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NATIONAL  A. I. P.  REPORT 

Institute  Planning  Policies  Announced 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  has  adopted  or  revised  a  number  of  National 
Planning  Policy  statements  representing  the  official  position  of 
the  AIP.    These  statements,  as  approved  through  February  197^,  were 
announced  immediately  after  that  date.    We  reproduce  two  National 
Planning  Policy  statements  of  major  importance: 


National  Development  Policy 

National  programs  must  be  mobilised  to  achieve  higher  and  more 
imaginative  efforts  by  private  enterprise  and  by  government  at  all 
levels.    The  use  of  incentives  in  national  programs  should  be  used 
to  capture  the  political,  social,  economic,  cultural  and  environmental 
potential  of  the  Ration.    The  primary  national  goals  benind  a  national 
development  policy  should  be  to  improve  economic  opportunity  to 
achieve  real  community  through  social  integration  and  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment. 


Formulation.    A  national  development  policy  should  be  formulated  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Equity  necessary.    Equity  in  the  formulation  and  application  of 
national  development  policy  requires  the  participation  of  all  segments 
of  society  In  that  effort.    It  also  requires  the  allocation  of  adequate 
resources  consistent  with  policy  direction  and  priorities,  both  of 
which  are  necessary  to  assure  access  in  the  definition  of  policy  and 
effective  utilization  of  resources  in  the  disposition  of  the  issues 
involved. 

The  Issues.  A  national  development  policy  snould  address  the  following 
basic  and  interrelated  issues  in  a  purposeful  and  coordinated  manner: 


a.  Settlement  patterns,  including  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  settlement; 

b.  Human  opportunity  and  welfare; 

c.  Capacity  and  fiscal  vitality  of  government; 

d.  Quality  of  environment  and  management  of 
natural  resources; 

e.  Institutional  relations; 

f.  The  use  of  energy. 


Role  for  Planning.     Planning  can  and  should  make  an  essential  contri- 
bution to  defining  appropriate  roles  for  all  levels  of  government  and 
private  institutions  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  unified 
policies  wnich  will  reflect  and  respond  to  the  considerations  enumerated 
above  with  full  respect  for  diversity  and  pluralism. 
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Planning  and  Policy  Process.     The  national  planning  and  policy  making 

functions  should  be  considered  as  being  a  process  used,  among  other 
activities,  to: 

a.  Continually  assess  public  needs  and  resources; 

b.  Foster  public  debate  on  the  issues: 

c.  Formulate  public  policies  to  influence 
social  conditions  to  meet  public  needs; 

d.  Organize  and  allocate  the  resources  (manpower, 
money,  time)  necessary  to  implement  adopted 
development  policies  and  priorities; 

e.  Distribute  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
the  management  of  the  allocated  resources  so  as 
to  best  impact  the  causes  of  social  distress  or 
to  advance  social  well  being; 

f .  Maintain  management  systems  capable  of  monitoring 
the  adequacy  of  the  public  and  private  efforts  to 
service  puolic  needs  and  of  evaluating  the 
acceptability  of  the  results. 

Link  Planning  to  Resources  Allocation.    Federal  and  state  legislation 
should  link  the  comprehensive  planning  process  to  the  allocation  of 
resources  function.    Such  a  relationship  should  be  achieved  through: 

a.  A  concise  explanation  of  adopted  social,  economic 
and  physical  development  policies; 

b.  Identification  of  important  activites  proposed 
over  tte  next  three  years  and  their  anticipated 
impact  on  advancing  such  development  policies; 

c.  Assessment  of  past  activities,  including  the  reasons 
for  any  proposed  changes  in  policies,  program 
objectives  and  allocation  of  resources; 

d.  Explanation  of  major  changes  in  fiscal  policy 
(taxes,  utility  rates,  assessments,  debt  management, 
revenue  collection)  and  the  relationship  of  such 
change  adopted  development  policies. 

Combined  Programs.    Congress  and  the  President  should  combine,  legislatively 
or  administratively,  several  separate  federal  programs  such  as  a  national 
land  use  bill,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Communities  Act  and  others  into  a  single  coherent  land  development 

policy. 

Coordinate  with  States.    National  development  policies  and  programs 
should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  state  development  programs,  and 
mechanisms  for  state  land  use  and  development  programs  should  be 
established.    Such  mechanisms  should  include  appropriate  guidelines 
within  the  national,  policy  and  appropriate  federal  financial  assistance 
to  strengthen  state  land  use  planning. 

Public  Development  Corporations.    Federal  iniative  is  necessary  for 
creation  of  public  development  corporations  to  implement  land  policies 
in  appropriate  areas.    These  may  well  be  state  sponsored. 
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Research.    Adequate  research,  data  collection  and  analysis  is  needed 
at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  if  there  is  to  be  correct 
and  current  statistical  information  to  form  tue  basis  for  formulation 
and  continuing  inplementation  of  a  national  development  policy. 


International  Concerns 

The  earth's  environment  is  a  closed  and  finite  system,  and  the  develop- 
ment projects  of  people  in  one  geographic  area  of  the  earth  affect 
the  quality  of  life  of  people  and  auimals  in  other  geographic  areas 
of  the  earth. 

Communications .    Communications  and  agreements  between  peoples  of 
the  world  should  be  increased  in  order  to  preserve  life  and  insure 
unified  and  equitable  physical,  social  arid  economic  development  of 
communities  and  their  environs. 

Information  Exchange.    The  government  of  the  United  States  snould 
foster  the  exchange  of  information  and  reach  agreement  ■  among  nations 
to  assist  in  dealing  with  world  problems  such  as  over  populatuon, 
poverty,  hunger,  housing,  transportation  and  the  utilization  and 
protection  of  natural  resources. 

Environmental  Standards.    The  United  States  government  should  monitor 
and  regulate  the  development  activites  of  U.S.  government  and  international 
development  agencies  and  corporations  and  apply  the  same  environmental 
standards  to  their  activities  as  would  be  applied  domestically. 

International  Planning  Assistance.     International  planning  and  technical 
assistance  should  be  continued  through  existing  public  and  private 
organizations  through  all  future  means  that  may  be  appropriate. 


PLANNING     FRONTIERS*  AIP  Annual  Conference  in  Denver 


The  1974  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  will  be 
held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  October  26-30,  presumably  at  the  Denver  Hilton 
Hotel.  Announcements  and  reservation  forms  have  been  mailed  to  all  members. 
The  theme  will  be,  "Planning  Frontiers" . 

What  does  that  mean?  Here  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  scheduled  discuss- 
ions: Planning  for  Shared  Power  (Federalism,  Separation  of  Powers,  Planning 
for  Executive  Influence,  Public-Private  Division  of  Powers,  the  ALI  Code) ; 
Planning  as  Urban  Growth  Management  (Housing,  Needs  of  the  Poor  and  Min- 
orities, State  Land  Use  Controls,  Growth  and  the  Community) ;  Planning  that 
Meets  the  Energy  Crisis  (Energy  Resource  Development  vs.  Environmental 
Protection,  Energy  and  Urban  Structure,  New  Towns  for  Resource  Development, 
Shifts  in  Transit  Modes) . 

As  part  of  AIP' s  continuing  national  policy  formulation  process,  a  series 
of  planning  policy  hearings  will  be  scheduled  during  the  Denver  conference. 
These  hearings  set  the  stage  for  open  discussion  bythe  membership  on  issues 
to  be  considered  at  the  AIP  Planning  Policy  and  Government  Relations  Conf- 
erence now  held  annually  in  February  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Housing  the  Poor.    Edited  by  Donald  J.  Reeb  and  James  T.  Kirk,  Jr. 
New  York:    Praeger  Publishers,  1973-    3^3  pp.  $20.00. 

Of  the  numerous  and  never-ending  symposia  based  on  housing  conferences, 
to  date,  this  is  one  of  the  best.    It  deals  with  housing  economics, 
housing  sociology,  and  housing  finance  and  administration — for  the 
most  part,  though  not  exclusively,  addressing  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.    Structural  technology  is  left  to  others. 

The  book  is  derived  from  papers  delivered  at  the  Conference  on 
Housing  the  Poor,  held  in  Albany  in  1971,  sponsored  by  a  study 
group  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.    Editor  James  Kirk  is 
deputy  director  of  the  Three  Rivers  Development  Foundation  in 
Corning,  New  Ycrk,  and  former  public  information  officer  of  the 
NY  State  Urban  Development  Corporation.    Editor  Donald  Reeb  is 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  the  State  University  at  Albany. 

The  list  of  participants  is  impressive:    Brookings  Senior  Fellow 
Henry  Aaron,  UDC's  program  director  David  Brandon,  the  Urban 
Institute's  Herrington  Bryce,  Temple  University  economist  James 
Prescott,  SUNY  economist  Edward  Renshaw,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
planning  chairman  Morton  Schussheim,  Canadian  urban  affairs 
ministry  researcn  director  Irving  Silver,  and  several  others, 
including  the  two  editors. 

Perhaps  the  most  informative  in  this  collection  are  (l)  the 
article  entitled,  "Every  American  Family  Housing  Need  and  Nonresponse", 
by  Clay  Cochran  and  George  Rucker  (respectively,  executive  director 
and  director  of  research  of  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance,  Washington, 
D.C.),  dealing  with  the  problens  of  those  "left  behind"  and  the 
poorest  of  the  poor;  and  (2)  the  article  entitled,  "Participatory 
Communi cations  in  Housing  the  Poor,"  by  James  T.  Kirk,  Jr.,  which 
includes  an  extensive  critique  of  the  UDC  development  procedures. 
The  latter  was  excerpted  in  the  Autumn  1972  edition  of  New  York 
Planning  Review  (p.  A-15). 

Housing  the  Urban  Poor:  A  Critical  Evaluation  of  Federal  Housing  Policy. 
3y  Arthur  r.  Solomon.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  MIT'  Press,  1971*.  227  pp.$12.0C. 

Professor  Solomon,  associate  director  of  the  MIT-Harvard  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies,  addresses  himself  to  the  problem    created  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1931*  "the  fed- 
eral government  is  reassessing  the  direction  of  national  housing  policy. 
He  presents  a  history  and  analysis  of  past  federal  assistance  ("strategies") 
its  influence  on  the  municipal  and  general  economy;  a  study  of  its  social 
and  environmental  effectiveness;  ard  recommendations.  Tn^  lalter  closely 
resemble  the  position  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  domestic  staff.  Dr. 
Solomon  believes  it  is  best  to  rely  on  existing  housing  stock  and  keep 
repairing  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  help  the  urban  poor  by  constructing 
as  many  new  low-income  units  as  possible.  He  believes  in  rent  subsidies  and 
leasing  of  private  dwellings.  He  presents  formidable  economic  calculations 
and  statistical  data. 
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JAMES  C.  BUCKLEY,  INC.,  Industrial  and  Transportation  Consultants 

30  East  UOth  Street,  New  York,  New  York      10016         Tel.:     (212)  689-6996 

Service  offered:    Fhysical  and  financial  master  plans,  feasibility  reports, 

continuing  advisory  services;  Alports,  marine  terminals, 
 ports  &  harbors.  Industrial  parks  

CANEEUB,  FLEISSIG  AND  ASSOCIATES 

11  Hill  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey     07102  Tel.:     (201)  6U3-3919 
Service  offered:    Planning  -  renewal  -  market  studies  -  management  - 
  social  studies 


CLM  Systems ,  Inc . 

292  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.    021U2  Tel.:     (617)  ^92-6210 

Service  offered:    Consultant  planners/engineers/architects 

computer-based  information  systems /Transportation/ 
 building  systems/  areal  development 

CRANDELL  ASSOCIATES 

1805  Monroe  Street,  Endicott,  New  York      13760  Tel.:     (607)  7U8-7583 

(Attention:    Richard  G.  Orman,  Director  of  Planning) 

Service  offered:    Architecture,  consulting  planners  

DE  LEUW,  CATHER  &  COMPANY,  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

1250  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.      10001;  Buffalo,  Newark,  Boston,  Fhila.,  Chicago 

Tel.:    (212)  868-0800 
Service  offered:    Fublic  transit,  traffic,  parking,  highways,  subways,  railroads, 
 community  planning,  urban  renewal ^  municipal  works,  port  dev. 

ELWARrS  AND  KELCEY-- ENGINEERS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

100  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.      10007  Tel.:     (212)  3l*9-l»7l»5 

Service  offered:    Research/planning/engineering  -  community  affairs,  recreation, 

environmental  design,  real  estate  development,  ground/air 
 transportation  facilities,  communications  

FREDERICK  P.  CLARK  ASSOCIATES 

29  Locust  Avenue,  Rye,  N.Y.      10580  Tel.:     (911*)    WO  7-65UO 
Service  offered:    Planning,  zoning  and  development  consulting  services  to  Commun- 
 ity  and  Regional  Planning  Agencies  and  Prlvata  Organisations 

PARSONS,  BRINCKERHOFF ,  QUADE  &  DOUGLAS 

11  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.      IOO38  Tel.:     (212)  233-6300 
Service  offered:    Complete  planning,  architectural  and  engineering  services  for 
 urban  planning  and  systems  design 
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RAYMOND,  PARISH  &  PINE,  INC. 

555  White  Plains  Rd. ,  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  10591  Tel.  (91*0  631-9003 

With  other  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  (212)  365-2666 

West  Haven,  Conn,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Services  offered:    Planning,  urban  renewal,  zoning  studies,  transportation, 
and  economics;  consultation  and  testimony 

STEPHEN  SUSSNA  ASSOCIATES 

338  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  O8618  Tel.  (609)  392-1+521 

Services  offered:    Planning,  urban  renewal,  and  zoning  studies;  consultation 

and  testimony.  
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Earth  Tal^  Independent  Voicea  On  The  Environment  (continued  from  p.  A-29  ) 

The  main  event,  "The  United  Nat ion* s  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment", 
is  not  the  hero  of  this  book.    The  meeting  that  held  Mr.  Artin's  attention 
was  the  sessions  od  Dai  Dong,  "A  transnational  peace  effort  of  the  International 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  which  convened  a  meeting  of  three  dozen 
prominent  biologists,  political  scientists  and  others  outside  of  Stockholm. 
"The  conference  prober  the  environmental  crisis  in  search  of  its  roots 
and  -found  that  pollution  and  war  and  colonialism  and  other  problems  are 
branches  of  a  monstrous  growth  that,  unless  eradicated,  will  grow  a  new 
limb  for  each  one  cut  off".    "The  Group  explored  the  often  unseen  implications 
of  a  cleaner  environment  and  the  revolutionary  new  thinking  needed  to 
release  us  from  the  temprils  of  pollution." 

We  are  disappointed  but  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  truth  from  Dai  Dong 
is  colored  as  much  by  political  dogma  as  the  message  from  the  UN  conference 
is  influenced  by  concerns  of  national  sovereignty.    All  the  rhetoric  on 
pollution  tends  to  roll  off  our  saturated  skins  until  we  are  re  awakened 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  by  an  event  like  the  soul  searing  photographs 
by  W.  Eugene  Smith  of  a  mother  with  her  girl,  16,  bom  retarded,  paralyzed, 
blind  and  deaf.    The  girl's  condition  results  from  her  mother's  having 
been  poisoned  by  mercury  in  fish  that  fed  on  chemical  waste  discharge  into 
the  water  at  Minamata,  Japan. 

Mr.  Smith's  battle  against  pollution  resulted  in  a  beating  at  the  chemical 
plant  which  left  him  virtually  blinded  and  disabled. 

Fighting  pollution  can  be  dangerous  because  victory  involves  tremendous 
costs  for  industry  and  eventually  for  everything  we  use.    It  will  be  some 
time  before  there  is  general  consent  to  these  increased  costs.     "Earth  talk" 
is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  complexity  of  the  battle. 

—Bernard  J.  Alb  in 


New  York  City 
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WORLD  HOUSING  AND  PLANNING  CONGRESS  —  VIENNA 
An  Unusual  Study  Program:  Norway,  Austria,  Hungary  &  Romania 

August  14-31,  1974 

"GOALS  FOR  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  —  YESTERDAY,   TODAY,  TOMORROW" 

Program  Highlights:     The  International  Federation  for  Housing  &  Planning  (IFHP)  holds 
its  32nd  World  Congress  in  Vienna  this  summer  in  cooperation  with  the  City  of  Vienna 
and  the  Austrian  Institute  for  Urban  Studies.     Urban  and  regional  planners,  housing 
economists  and  administrators,  architects,  landscape  architects,  and  civil  engineers 
are  invited  to  join  a  group  of  American  and  Canadian  professionals  being  organized  by 
MAUDEP  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  AIP,  ASPO  and  NAHRO.     Members  of  the  MAUDEP 
group  will  register  for  the  Congress  at  the  same  fee  as  members  of  the  IFHP.  The 
MAUDEP  program  combines  the  Vienna  Congress  with  study  visits  in  Norway,  Hungary  and 
Romania. 

The  Vienna  Congress  promises  to  be  of  unusual  interest,  bringing  together  planners 
and  other  housing  and  urban  development  experts  from  all  over  the  world.     Under  the 
general  theme:   "Goals  for  Urban  Development  -  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow,"  discus- 
sions will  concentrate  on  three  areas:     I,  Social  and  economic  opportunities;  II, 
Urban  environmental  opportunities;   III,  Urban  housing  opportunities.     Among  other 
topics,  sectional  meetings  will  deal  with  social  costs,  cost-benefit  in  environmental 
planning,  and  goals  for  social  housing. 

The  congress  will  discuss  the  current  trend  to  set  limits  to  the  economic  and  physical 
growth  of  cities  —  a  serious  challenge  to  long-established  principles  of  planning  and 
decision-making  for  urban  centers  all  over  the  world.     The  introductory  plenary  session 
on  Monday,  August  19,  will  deal  with  "Human  Needs  as  a  Yardstick  for  Urban  Development." 

STUDY  PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  August  14 

Leave  New  York  by  Scandinavian  Airlines  jet  express. 
Thursday/Friday,  August  15/16 

OSLO.     Hotel  Viking.     Workshop  discussion  with  city  and  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment authorities.     Inspection  visits  of  downtown  renewal  and  new  housing  in  the  hills 
overlooking  the  city.     Time  to  visit  the  Design  Center,  the  Henie-Onstad  Art  Center, 
Munch  and  Vigeland  museums  according  to  individual  interests. 

Saturday,  August  17 

Leave  Oslo  at  7:45  A.M.  by  SAS.     Arrive  VIENNA  at  11:10  A.M.  Hotel  Akademia. 
Preliminary  IFHP  meetings. 

Sunday,  August  18,  -  Friday,  August  23 

VIENNA  —  WORLD  CONGRESS  ON  HOUSING  AND  PLANNING.     Preparatory  meetings  of  IFHP  Bureau, 
Council  and  session  chairmen,  rapporteurs  and  panel  members  on  Sunday.     Congress  opens 
on  Monday.     Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  through  Friday.     In  the  evenings,  various 
receptions,  concerts,  dinners  and  excursions  are  arranged  for  congress  participants; 
some  of  these  events  are  included  in  the  congress  fee,  others  are  at  an  additional  charge. 
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Friday,  August  23  -  Friday,  August  3C 

Post-Congress  study  tour  to  Budapest,  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  Bucharest. 
Meetings  and  discussions  with  local  housing  and  planning  officials  in  the  Hungarian 
and  Romanian  capitals  and  in  the  towns  of  Oradea,  Cluj  and  Sibiu,  with  visits  to  new 
suburban  developments.     Time  to  explore  the  old  city  of  Buda  overlooking  the  Danube 
as  well  as  the  modern  city  of  Pest,  the  old  churches  and  castles  of  the  Romanian  Car- 
pathians, and  ancient  and  modern  aspects  of  Bucharest  including  the  Village  Museum 
and  Art  Museum.     Farewell  dinner  and  folkloric  program  in  the  Banessa  woods. 

Saturday,  August  31 

Leave  Bucharest  at  9:20  A.M.  for  return  flight  via  Copenhagen  to  New  York,  arriving 
at  7:00  P.M. 

COST:     $1265  from  New  York  back  to  New  York,  plus  Congress  fee. 
Congress  Registration  Fee: 

For  members  of  MAUDEP  Study  Program  or  IFHP  $150 
Accompanying  adults  or  children  9-15  years  50 

COST  INCLUDES: 

Transportation :     Air  by  Scandinavian  Airlines,  and  connecting  LATA  or  ATC  airlines. 
Rate  is  based  on  low  Group  Inclusive  Tour  fares  requiring  a  minimum  of  15  passengers 
travelling  together  throughout  the  tour.     Surface  transportation  by  private  motorcoach. 

Accommodation:       In  twin-bedded  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  at  first  Class  hotels  as 
listed  or  similar.     Single  rooms  in  Oslo  and  Vienna,  if  available,  at  supplement  of  $37. 

Meals:     Continental  breakfast  in  Oslo  and  Vienna.     Three  meals  daily  in  Hungary  and 
Romania . 


REGISTRATION  FORM 

Mail  to:     MAUDEP,   P.O.Box  722,  Church  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008 


Please  register  the  following  for  the  World  Housing  &  Planning  Congress  Study  Program 
August  14-31,  1974: 

Deposits  enclosed     ($100  per  person)   


Registration  fees  enclosed:  participants;  accompanying 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  MAUDEP 

Accommodations  desired:    twin;  single  at  supplement 


Name (s ) 


Organization 


Address 


City      State    Zip 


Telephone  Number   (Home)  Business   

NOTE:  For  last-minute  information  call  Samuel  R.  Mbzee,  AJP  Chapter 
international  liaison  chairman,  at  212-4-88-7068  or  212-446-0431. 
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A  ccent  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 


A  Valiant  Effort _ To  Analvze  The  Entire_Svstem 

National  Parks  for  the  Future:    An  appraisal  of  the  National  Parks  as 
They  Begin  a  Second  Century  in  a  Changing  America.    Washington:  The 
Conservation  Foundation,  1973-    25U  pp.  $3.50. 

In  1970  President  Nixon  signed  a  law  creating  a  National  Parks  Centen- 
nial Commission  and  asked  the  conservation  Foundation  to  arrange 
citizens'  appraisal  of  the  National  Parks  System  "to  conduct  a  study 
and  submit  a  report  identifying  the  basic  problems  and  Issues  confronting 
the  National  Parks  System  today  and  those  anticipated  in  the  future... 
(and  to  develop)  a  statement  of  philosophy  and  long-range  objectives..." 

A  thirty- four  member  advisory  committee  chose  thirty  individuals  to 
serve  on  five  task  forces.    The  conclusions  of  their  deliberations  are 
included  in  the  present  report.    It  represents  a  valiant  effort  to 
analyze  the  purposes  of  our  National  Parks  System,  discuss  the  relative 
imporgance  of  conservation  vs.  recreation  and  assess  the  success  of 
the  system  in  serving  urban  America  and  the  less  affluent  members  of 
the  society  who  may  neither  understand  the  purpose  of  conservation  nor 
have  the  means  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Parks. 

The  study  includes  a  number  of  recommendations  dealing  with  the  control 
of  automobile  traffic  by  emphasis  on  peripheral  parking,  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  commercial  concessionaires,  the  importance  of  inter* 
pretive  programming,  and  the  relationship  of  funding  patterns  to  the 
extent  of  Park  use  rather  than  to  unique  natural  value.    I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  what  appeared  to  most  of  the  task  force 
participants  as  a  somewhat  radical  departure  from  past  National  Parka 
policies  —  i.e.  the  proposals  for  two  Gateway  National  Parks.  Raving 
been  personally  involved  in  the  New  York  City  Gateway  proposal  from  its 
inception  I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  that 
research  had  been  somewhat  superficial.    As  a  reflection  of  an  attitude 
by  professionals  who  are  involved  in  conservation,  however,  it  is  important. 
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Both  those  who  wish  to  see  federally  funded  and  operated  Parks  near 
cities,  or  who  believe  in  seashore  preservation  —  and  those  who 
feel  this  is  an  unfortunate  direction  for  the  National  Parks  Service 
to  take  —  will  find  these  seashores  important. 

The  recommendation  dealing  with  other  ar?as  will  have  less  effect  on 
inner  city  residents,  but  they  are  important  to  all  of  those  involved 
in  the  Parks  and  Recreation  movement.    Whether  in  the  long  run  National 
Park  funding  and  operation  is  to  be  restricted  to  major  natural  reserves 
such  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  type  (which  was  the  first  park  in  the 
sustem),  or  whether  there  is  to  be  a  new  approach  to  involving  the  urban 
c  i  tizen,  has  to  be  debated  so  that  conservation  may  find  stronger  and 
broader  constituency  dated  for  a  long  time.    All  those  who  are  involved 
in  this  wo'ild  do  well  to  read  National  Parks  for  the  Future. 

—  Elinor  Guggenheimer 
New  York  City 


The  Law  and  Administration  Relating  to  Protection  of  the  Environment. 
By  D.  Alastair  Bigham#  London:    Cyez  Publishing,  1973.    359  pp. 
£3.00. 

Mr.  Bigham's  book  achieves  what  so  few  authors  seem  to  be  able  to  do- 
make  a  difficult  and  complicated  subject  into  an  eminently  readable 

book. 

Without  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  book  one  tends  to  accept  that 
environmental  planning  is  a  subject  not  to  be  tangled  with  lightly 
and  not  at  all  unless  it  impinges  on  one's  day  to  day  activities  or  one 
is  very  dedicated  to  the  subject  matter,  which  of  course  we  should  all 
be. 

Reading  the  book  one  is  left  in  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bigham  is  both  an 
expert  and  dedicated.    His  painting  of  the  background  scene  to  each 
element  of  his  subject  is  admirable,  making  one  willing  if  not  even 
anxious  to  read  on  and  absorb  the  detailed  requirements  of  the  law 
regarding  that  particular  aspect. 

Not  only  are  the  functions  of  the  various  bodies,  departments, 
authorities,  etc.  involved  and  interested  in  the  subject  or  section 
set  out  in  a  way  which  is  quite  easy  for  the  comparative  layman  to 
understand—they  are  also  exactly  in  the  form  that  students  of  the 
subject  will  most  easily  assimilate.    The  tables  of  cases,  and  statutes 
together  with  a  very  detailed  index  makes  referencing  within  the  book 
q  quite  simple  matter. 

— P.C.G. 

(The  above  review  has  been  reprinted  by  permission  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Health,  London. ) 
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IIow  To_Plan  Urban  Areas  Along  Bodies_Of  Water 


Rivers  in  the  City.    By  Roy  Mann.    New  York:    Praeger  Publishers,  1973. 
256  pp.  $20.00. 

Everybody  knows  the  strong  appeal  of  including  large  stretches  of 
water  in  any  new  urban  project:    e.g.  Reston,  Thamesmead  near  London, 
and  half  of  the  French  new  towns  being  built.    But  it  is  a  much 
harder  task  to  rehabilitate  the  riverside  in  the  urban  fabric  or  to 
plan  its  uses  in  the  urbanized  areas.    This  is  the  purpose  of  the  booR. 
according  to  the  author's  statement:  "About  the  most  intensively  Ased 
and  most  often  abused  resource  on  earth--the  river  jf  the  urban  region". 

Roy  Mann,  a  landscape  architect  and  consultant  on  environmental  planning, 
made  a  survey  of  fi.  fteen  major  urban  regions  covering  Europe  and  North 
America.    His  work  is  more  a  series  of  individual  cases  than  a  systematic 
study,  on  the  problems  of  the  urban  riverside  areas.    This  general 
approach  is  limited  to  the  first  seven  pages  of  the  introduction,  and 
it  Is  a  pity  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  offer  guidance  for  surveys 
and  planning  in  this  important  field.    There  is  one  exception,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Washington,  where  the  work  of  the  task  force  is  analyzed 
in  great  detail. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  time  to  say  that  the  author  made  an  extensive 
use  of  official  reports  and  private  consultants'  reports  and  relied 
more  on  already  published  material  than  on  his  own  direct  studies. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  Tyneside  (near  Newcastle, 
in  Englcnd)  and  the  Lea  Valley  in  East  London. 

Nevertheless,  the  merit  of  this  book  is  haged  on  a  complete  renewal 
of  a  subject  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  left  to  traditional 
geography,  and  of  which  onl>  the  historic  and  economic  aspects  were  studied. 
With  Mr.  Mann,  v/e  are  offered  an  entirely  new  environmental  approach 
with  the  purpose  of  keeping  what  was  worth  keeping  and  of  planning  to 
reconcile  opposing  economic  and  social  forces. 

But  another  weakness  of  the  book  is  in  treating  .oo  briefly  the  rivalries 
among  planners,  municipal  interests  (e.g.,  proposal  for  a  new  expressway 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  in  1973),  and  private  interests  (e.g.,  the 
Palisades,  blighted  with  a  jungle  of  luxury  apartment  towers). 

Too  often  the  author  is  contented  only  to    study  the  aesthetic  and  visual 
impact  of  the  transformations  resulting  from  the  various  forces  at  work, 
in  which  he  is  supported  by  a  set  of  very  good  illustrations  contained 

in  his  book. 

Two  planning  problems  run  through  the  fifteen  studied  cases:  Firstly, 
in  the  urban  riverside  areas,  it  is  the  out-migration  of  big  space 
users  (factories ,  warehouses)  and  the  re-use  of  these  areas  for 
other  purposes,  e.g.,  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks  scheme  in  London  or 
the  future  Battery  Park  City  in  Manhattan.    There  is  also  the  general 
problem  of  the  construction  of  motorways  along  rivers.    Secondly,  in 
the  suburban  river  areas,  where  the  problems  spring  from  a  conflict 
between  the  large  space  user — factories,  public  utilities,  the  need 
for  large  recreational  areas — and  the  new  ecological  reservations. 

In  its  whole  this  book  breaks  new  ground  and  prepares  the  way  f  ->r  as 
yejt  ^attempted  research  in  one  or  the  most  promising  fields  of  urban 

--Claude  Chaline 
Paris,  France 
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Do  _  They,  Prgf §r_Lgvit£own_Or,  Prop_Cit\.? 

Wasteland:    Building  the  American  Dream.    By  Stephen  A.  Kurtz. 
Photographs  by  Laurence  Fink.    New  York:    Praeger  Publishers,  197^. 
125  pp.  $7-95  hardcover;  $3.95  paperback. 

There  is  a  sort  of  preachy,  absolutist  quality  about  Stephen  Kurtz's 
"attempt  to  restore  moral  judgement  to  aesthetic  valuation"  that 
turns  me  off.    Spreading  some  sand  under  the  sheets  of  complacency 
governing  architectural  prac  tice  might  be  a  good  thing  if  the  act 
indicated  a  direction  to  take.    While  less  incisive  about  present 
conditions  than  Jane  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kurtz,  a  writer  on  architecture 
and  the  arts,  is  equally  vague  in  pointing  out  alternatives. 

I  am  disappointed  in  my  own  lack  of  enthusiasm  since  I  share  much 
of  his  disaffection  with  aspects  of  the  contemporary  scene,  i.e. 
highways,  Howard  Johnson's,  Levittown,  urban  renewal  and  office 
buildings.    For  e  book  "hea/ily  invested  with  the  turmoil  of  my 
own  life"  it  is  strikingly  detached  and  impersonal.    What  m'ght 
have  once  been  a  strong  subjective  emotional  reaction  has  been 
diluted  by  wordy  generalizations. 

Generally,  Mr.  Kurtz's  frame  of  reference  is  consumer  rather  than 
producer  oriented.    His  two  examples  of  "the  success  of  t\e  new  order" 
are  (l )  a  long  and  painful  attempt  to  preserve  a  Central  Park 
West  building  from  demolition  by  the  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Board  through  converting  it  to  a  co-op  and  (2)  Drop  City,  (why 
"city"?)  a  rural  communal  settlement  of  private  detached  houses. 
The  thrust  of  his  argument  is  that  we  as  individuals  should  play 
more  of  a  role  in  shaping  our  environment,  a  thesis  with  which  I 
thoroughly  agree.     It*s  just  not  a  very  convincing,  thorough  or 
well  documented  presentation.    The  "tyranny"  of  the  "zotne"  is 
no  more  welcome  than  "the  tyranny  of  the  square".    If  he  would 
really  allow  the  urban  poor  to  have  a  free  hand  they  would  almost 
universally  choose  Levittown  before  Drop  City,  an  attitude  which 
was  documented  in  a  survey  of  Roxbury  residents  a  few  years  ago  and 
published  in  the  AIP  Journal. 

The  example  of  Howard  Johnson's  and  Levittown  are  drawn  to  exemplify 
a  condition  Mr.  Kurtz  sees  permeating  all  of  American  "lower-middle- 
class  life".    One  of  these  is  the  submissive  state  of  children  who 
are  seen  as  "the  niggers  of  the  lower-middle-class  family. . .just  as 
the  love  of  a  master  for  the  slave  (and  of  the  slave  for  the  master)... 
so  love  of  the  parent  for*  the  niggerized  child  is  part  of  the  myth 
of  the  happy  family".    Lest  you  think  that  all  those  niggers  live 
only  in  Levittown,  he  assures  us  that  "This  image  of  the  family  is 
not  less  true  of  the  city  than  of  the  suburbs". 

This  is  one  of  Kurtz's  more  interesting  explorations.    However,  the 
shock  value  of  the  comparison  tends  to  obscure  a  lack  of  in-depth 
understanding  of  what  are  the  constraints  and  opportunities  in  being 
a  child  in  Levittown  or  Drop  City.    One  day  maybe  he  will  pursue  this 
comparison  further.     In  the  absence  of  more  information,  I  can't 
avoid  the  impression  that  his  are  over-simplified  conclusions. 
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Another  of  his  generalizations  is  'Vhen  a  man  does  everything  necessary 
for  his  survival  he  is  a  whole  man  and  cannot  be  treated  as  anything 
less".    Is  a  man  less  than  whole  for  not  bearing  children,  not  hunting, 
not  farming,  not  building  his  own  house,  loom,  wagon,  road,  boat 
and  a  thousand  other  implements  he  uses?    Is  he  less  for  simply 
being  a  part  of  a  family,  tribe,  team  or  nation?    The  book  is  replete 
with  this  sort  of  doctrinaire  over-simplification  w.iich  makes  it  seem 
immature. 

The  book  contains  two  groups  of  photographs,  separated  from  the  text, 
not  only  physically  but  in  attitude  as  well.    For  example,  the  photo- 
graphs of  Levittown  appear  to  show  quite  sumpathetically  happy,  creative 
people  while  those  of  Drop  City  show  no  people  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  lovely  one  of  a  woman  and  child  (World  Wide  Photos) 
w  hich  may  or  may  not  have  been  taken  at  Drop  City. 

All  in  all,  Wasteland  is  a  disappointment. 

—Barry  Benepe 
New  York  City 


The  Architecture  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;    A  Complete  Catalog.  By 
William  Allin  Storrer.     Cambridge ,  Massachusetts :    T5e  Mil  Press , 
I97U.     I+33  pp.  plus  supplemental  data  and  index.  $9.95. 

FL1W  will  long  continue  to  inspire  the  design  professions  throughout 
the  world.    This  catalog  appears  to  be  the  only  publication  that 
documents  all  of  the  buildings  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  that 
were  actually  constructed.     "Taken  simply  as  a  chronological  listing", 
state  the  publishers,  "it  is  definitive  and  complete  and  includes 
a  significant  number  of  authentic  buildings  not  found  in  previous 
listings.    Eut  beyond  this,  the  book  also  offers  a  short  commentary 
on  each  building  and  a  picture  of  each  extant  structure.  Most 
of  the  illustrations  are  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Storrer  himself 
while  inspecting  the  sites,  although  a  few  are  drawings  that  serve 
to  illustrate  structures  since  demolished  or  otherwise  not  accessible 
to  the  photographer.    Over  a  hundred  of  the  buildings  have  never 
Vefore  appeared  in  a  publication." 

Perhaps  a  worthy  supplement,  or  Volume  II ,  would  be  a  catalog  of 
(l)  structures  actually  designed  by  FL1W  but  not  built;  and  (2)  com- 
munity master  plans  and  large-scale  development  plans,  prepared 
by  FL1W,  whether  executed  or  art. 
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Citizens  Make  the  Difference.    Washington:    Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality,  1973-    71  pp.    Sold  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Print int  Office,  $1.75. 


Seven  case  studies  of  recent  activities  by  citizens  to  improve 
environmental  qualities  are  presented. 

In  the  first  case,  a  mountain  in  the  Palisades  Range  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River  was  saved  from  a  Columbia  University 
housing  project.    Thus,  the  threat  of  high  density  in  the  area  was 
obviated  and  a  park  was  preserved.    Necessary  to  a  successful  fight 
are  good  basic  information,  careful  research,  good  organization, 
and  publicity. 

Other  cases  include  the  saving  of  a  river,  and  the  cleaning  of  a 
harbor.    In  the  harbor  case  in  California  (Los  Angeles-Long  Beach), 
public  access  to  decision-making  had  been  foreclosed  by  the  scheduling 
of  Regional  Water  Quality  Board  meetings  at  invonvenient  times,  thus 
hampering  citizen  participation.    Public  interest  had  especially  to 
be  aroused  because  vast  special  interests  were  involved.    In  the 
course  of  the  battle,  state  standards  were  upgraded. 

The  battle  of  the  Indiana  dunes  began  before  World  War  I  when  a 
national  preserve  was  first  proposed.    The  rules  for  success  here 
were  to  never  give  up,  watch  for  alliances  with  competitive 
interests;  secure  a  national  base  of  support  for  measures  under 
consideration  by  Congress;  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  peripheral 
issues  which  can  be  capitalized  upon;  not  to  let  up  on  the  fight 
too  early;  and  to  realize  that,  today,  the  environmental  struggle 
has  acquired  credibility. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  has  evolved  a  mult-disciplinary  approach 
which  is  not  only  legal  but  entails  the  use  of  widespread  publicity, 
pressure  from  the  public,  and  negotiations  with  decision  makers. 

Thus,  with  a  wide  diversity  of  citizen  action  at  local  or  higher 
1  evels,  determination,  perseverance,  and  imagination  have  reaped 
substantial  benefits  for  the  environment. 

Emerging  Methods  in  Environmental  Design  and  Planning.  Edited  by  Gary  T.  Moore. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:    The  MTT  Press,  1973^    UlO  pp.  paperpabck.  $^.95. 

The  Design  Methods  Group  (DMG)  held  its  first  international  conference  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1968,  and  this  volume,  based  on  its  proceedings,  was 
first  published  by  the  MTT  in  1970.    It  is  now  reprinted,  with  an  interesting 
new  preface,  in  large  paperback. 

DMG  was  formed  in  1966  by  Marvin  Manheim,  Martin  Krampen,  Allen  Bemholtz, 
Serge  Bounterline,  Robert  Frew,  Charles  Owen,  and  the  author,  all  ofwhom 
we're  drawn  together  by  Krampen' s  International  Design  and  Planning  Saa  inars 
m  the  University  of  Waterloo  in  Ontario.    Its  purpose  is  to  encourage 
scientific  research,  theory  and  application  of  new  methods  in  each  of  the 
professions  and  disciplines  involved  in  environmental  design  and  planning. 
The  published  product  of  the  conference  contains  a  series  of  fascinating 
discussions  by  eminent  professionals  and  theoreticians— for  the  most  part 
dominated  by  their  preoccupation  with  computers,  systems  engineering,  and 
mathematical  models. 
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Jhg  London_  Planning  Controversy 

Metropolitan  Planning t  The  Planning  8ystem  of  Greater  London.  Uy 
Peter  Self.  London;  The  London  School  of  Econoilcs  and  Political 
Science,  1971.    5^  pp.  (Greater  London  Papers  No.  lU). 

A  series  of  studies  prepared  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  by  the  "Greater  London  Group",  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  William  Robson,  laid  the  intellectual  base  for  the  conversion 
of  the  London  County  Council  of  1875  into  the  Greater  London  Council 
of  1963>  extending  metropolitan  government  from  the  affairs  of  two 
million  to  eight  million  people.    The  Greater  London  Group  has  kept  the 
Greater  London  Council  continuously  under  observation  and  continues  to 
issue  assessments  of  its  successes  and  failures,  of  which  this  monograph 
is  one.    Professor  Self  was  one  of  Robson's  original  team  and  is  now  his 
successor  as  professor  of  political  science  at  LSE. 

GLC  produced  a  ^Greater  London  Development  Plan"  in  19^9*  which  in  the 
view  of  Professor  Self  was  a  failure.    It  overconcentrated  on  housing, 
transportation,  physical  planning — rrhat  Self  calls  "Buchanan- type" 
planning,  having  in  view  Colin  Buchanan's  famous  report  on  Traffic  in 
Towns  (1963).    Furthermore,  the  Greater  London  area  mas  not  adequate 
for  comprehensive  regional  planning.    Its  plan  had  to  dovetail  with 
the  South-East  Study,  initiated  by  the  then  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government.    Thecentral  government  set  up  a  planning  team 
staffed  from  three  departments,  in  cooperation  with  a  South-East 
Regional  Economic  Planning  Council  which  Issued  in  1967  *>  Strategy  for 
the  South-East. 

This  Review  noted  (Summer,  1973)  a  slim  volume,  The  State  of  Britain, 
three  brilliant  talks  by  now  Sir  Colin  Buchanan,  C.B.E. ,  delivered  to 
interpret  to  the  layman  in  English  free  of  jargon  the  efforts  in  Britain 
to  control  the  "use  and  development  of  land  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  public,"   He  explains  the  "hotch-potch  of  enactments  and  the  actions 
of  official  bodies  and  private  organisations"  of  which  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  of  19^7  was  "the  great  set  piece?   The  hotch-potch, 
he  says,  is  "slow  and  cumbersome,  but  I  think  it  is  essentially  fair  and 
humane."    It  is  into  this  hotch-potch  that  the  efforts  to  plan  London 
have  fallen— with  a  constantly  changing  cast  of  characters  and  agencies 
with  which  an  American  reader  will  find  it  hard  to  feel  at  ease. 

Self  applauds  the  international  eminence  of  the  architects  and  engineers 
who  have  directed  planning  for  the  GLC,  but  in  this  view  physical 
planners  are  not  well  equipped  to  help  "solve  the  social  and  economic 
conflicts  relating  to  the  physical  functioning  of  the  capital."  The 
social  and  economic  studies  required  for  physical  planning  were  not 
initiated.    Self  notes:    "It  is  paradoxical  that  London  lacks  the  kind 
of  long-term  survey  of  economic  trends  which  has  been  done  for  the 
New  York  region  /by  the  Regional  Plan  Association/  but  it  is  London 
that  has  the  planning  powers." 
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Self  also  points  out  the  difference  from  the  American  view  of  urban  planning— 
that  it  covers  "all  long-range  questions  about  ...  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants",  a  view  first  stated  in  Robert  Walker's 
The  Planning  Process  in  Urban  Government ,  in  1931.    In  this  view,  the 
planning  agency  is  a  "staff  arm"  of  the  city  government  as  a  whole  and 
particularly  of  its  political  leadership.    Self  says  that  the  U.S. 
view  is  gaining  ground  in  Britain,  "with  a  stress  of  PPBS  and  local 
government  coordination  and  involvement  of  the  planner  in  the  capital 
budget . n 

--Charles  S.  Ascher 
New  York  City 


For  Planner s_Reading_French 

La  metropole  londonierre;    Croissance  et  planif lcatlon  urbaine. 
By  Claude  Chaline.    Paris:    Librairie  Armand  Colin,  1973.    292  pp. 
Price  not  listed. 

Here  is  a  Frenchman  who  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  English  institutions 
and  the  English  language. 

Claude  Chaline  is  a  geographer  and  professor  of  urban  planning  at  the 
Institute  d'Urbanisrae  of  the  University  of  Paris  (Val-de-Marne), 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  and  study  in  England.    His  book 
represents  well  his  background.    It  is  thorough,  precise,  systematic 
and  exhaustive.    There  is  probably  no  better  book  available  for  someone 
who  wants  to  read  about  London's  planning  and  development  in  the  French 
language,  or  for  anyone  outside  the  English-speaking  world. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  major  parts:    One,  a  review  of  physical, 
demographic,  and  economic  conditions  in  the  London  metropolitan  region; 
two,  a  discussion  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  region,  the  historical 
development  of  its  planning  systems  and  organization,  the  new  towns,  and 
private  urban  and  suburban  residential  construction:  and  three,  the 
"internal  dynamics"  of  the  metropolitan  space,  including  industry, 
transportation,  organized  "deconcentration",  subregional  employment 
centers,  etc. 

The  author  admirably  provides  a  great  deal  of  detailed  and  substantial 
information,  and  yet  writes  clearly  and  to  the  point,  without  jargon. 
So:  e  English  technical  expressions  are  translated  into  French;  some 
are  both  translated  and  provided  in  parentheses  in  English;  some 
are  used  only  in  English,  with  the  correct  assumption  that  translation 
would  only  *be  confusing.    The  latter  include  expressions  like  Development 
Plan,  Greater  London  Plan  19^,  the  Green  Belt,  London  Boroughs,  housing 
estate,  shopping  centre.    There  is  also  a  brief  glossary  of  terms 
frequently  used,     (incidentally,  the  English  word,  commuters ,  is  explained 
as  follows:    les  migrants  journaliers,  resident  en  banlieue,  travaillant 
dans  le  centre.  ) 


— Samuel  R.  Mozes 
New  York  City 
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Yugoslavia.    Pratt  Planning  Papers .    Brooklyn,  New  York:    School  of 
Architecture,  Pratt  Institute,  1973.    69  pp.  $3.00. 

In  1972  Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn)  held  Its  sixth  Planning  Conference, 
on  the  subject  of  Yugoslavia  and  Yugoslav  planning.    Both  the  country 
chosen  as  the  subject  and  this  edition  of  Pratt  Planning  Papers  are 
fascinating. 

Yugoslavia  Is  the  most  unasual  of  the  so-called  socialist  countries 
of  Europe,  if  only  because  of  its  veil-known  and  fiercely  cherished 
independence,  but  also  for  various  other  reasons— not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  Is  composed  of  six  co-equal  nationality 
groups.    The  first  article  in  this  compendium  presents  the  general 
background  of  the  country,  written  by  Mladen  Sole, director  of  the 
Yugoslav  Information  Center  in  Hew  York.    It  is  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  Yugoslav  socio-economic  system,  presented  by  Deborah  Duff 
Mllenkovich,  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Barnard  College  and 
Columbia  University. 

Another  article  dealing  with  an  overview  of  economic  issues  and 
policies  is  by  Br on is lav  Soskic,  director  of  the  Belgrade  Institute 
of  Economic  Research.    This  is  followed  by  a  commentary  presented  by 
Egon  Heuberger,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  the  State  University  of  Hew  York  in  Stony  Brook i 

Milan  Bulajlc,  Yugoslav  consul  general  in  Hew  York,  lawyer  and  journalist, 
writes  next  about  Yugoslavia's  "self -management  system",  the  form  of 
socio-economic  management  developed  under  Tito.    It  is  commented  on 
by  Katherlne  C.  Lyall,  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the  Maxwell 
School,  Syracuse  University. 

The  Country's  social  structure  is  discussed  by  Bogdan  Denis  Denltch, 
Senior  Staff  Associate  in  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University.    A  commentary  is  offered  by  Ernest  Welssmann,  visiting  professor 
at  the  Institute  of  Social  Studies  at  the  Hague,  known  to  many  planners 
in  the  United  States  (and  elsewhere)  as  the  former  director  of  the  U.N. 
Centre  for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning. 

Dr.  Lyall,  mentioned  earlier,  then  presents  an  extensive  and  thorough 
study  entitled,  "Joint  Capitalist-Socialist  Enterprise:    A  Yugoslav 
Experiment."    Finally,  there  is  a  chapter  on  urban  and  regional  planning, 
by  Jack  C.  Fisher,  director  of  the  Center  for  Metropolitan  Planning  and 
Research  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  (former  head  of  the  American- 
Yugoslav  Project  for  Regional  and  Urban  Planning  Studies  in  Ljubljana); 
and  a  chapter  on  "Yugoslavia's  Place  In  the  World  Soc io-Economic  Spectrum," 
by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Hew  School  for 
Social  Research.    The  entire  volume  was  edited  by  George  M.  Raymond,  head 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Planning  Department,  who  also  wrote  an  Introduction 
setting  the  compendium  in  perspective • 

This  is  an  unusual  document,  providing  the  American  reader,  particularly 
the  professional  planner  Interested  in  international  affairs,  with 
data  not  readily  available  elsewhere.    The  collective  text  and  the  tone 
of  presentation— including  much  of  what  the  commentators  have  to  say- 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the present  Yugoslav  system.    Criticism,  such 
as  can  be  found,  is  mild.    However,  fortunately,  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  solid  informational  value  of  the  Pratt  publication. 
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New  Towns:    The  British  Experience.    Edited  by  Hazel  Evans.  Introduction 
by  Peter  Self.    New  York:    John  Wiley  &  Sons  (A  Halsted  Press  Book), 

1973.    196  pp.  $11.95. 

Intended  both  for  domestic  and  overseas  audiences,  this  book  results 
from  a  conference  organized  in  1970  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Association.    The  original  papers  by  planners,  politicians  and  adminis- 
trators are  augmented  by  further  studies,  an  introduction  by  Peter  Self 
and  a  number  of  statistical  tables  showing  the  economic,  industrial 
and  housing  performance  of  new  towns  in  the  UK.    It  is,  says  the 
introduction,  hopefully  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  dealing  with 
new  towns  in  a  contemporary  contaxt  and  we  may  look  forward  to  further 
studies  relating  new  towns  more  carefully  to  their  various,  strikingly 
different  regional  environments.    Nevertheless,  as  an  introduction 
with  a  good  bibliography,  it  should  prove  useful  to  students  of  the 
British  planning  system  generally  as  well  as  those  concerned  specifically 
with  new  town  theory  and  practice.    In  addition,  several  current  criticisms 
of  the  relative  achievements  of  new  (as  against  "old")  towns  in  terms 
of  their  social  balance,  economic  effects  and  consumption  of  agricultural 
and  recreational  land  are  answered  in  some  detail. 

The  new  towns  phenomenon  is  no  longer  new  (indeed,  if  one  includes  the 
Garden  Cities,  it  is  very  nearly  seventy  years  old)  and  the  similarities 
between  the  towns  tend  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  generic  term.    It  is 
to  the  book's  credit,  and  particularly  to  the  credit  of  those  writing 
in  the  section  on  "regional  and  economic  planning",  that  there  emerges 
a  contrasted  picture  of  their  various  functional  differences,  varying 
from  the  expanded  county  towns,  such  as  Northampton  and  Peterborough, 
to  wholly  new  settlements  in  "overspill"  and  "growth  point"  situations. 

In  his  introduction,  Professor  Self  identifies  three  functions  for 
the  new  towns  in  Britain:    (a)  an  answer  to  megalopolis  or  excessive 
concentrations  of  people  and  economic  activity;  (b)  as  a  way  of  making 
coherent  growth  that  is,  in  any  case,  inevitable,  and  (c)  the  social 
ideal  of  new  towns  as  "balanced  communities".    These  are  what  one  might 
term  the  traditional  aims  of  new  towns  (as  they  were  of  Garden  Cities), 
and,  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  national  development,  represented  by  new  town  development  the 
book  demonstrates  that  at  least  two  of  the  aims  have  been  met  with 
some  success. 

Robin  Best  defends  the  new  towns  against  critics  who  accuse  them  of 
swallowing  too  much  valuable  agricultural  land.    Basing  his  analysis 
on  earlier  studies  by  himself,  Champion  and  Rogers,  he  shows  that  the 
annual  scale  of  agricultural  displacement  by  new  towns  en  masse  in 
England  and  Wales  only  represents  some  4$  of  the  total  annual  turnover 
of  farmland  to  all  urban  development  in  the  post-war  years.    One  is 
reminded  of  Sir  Raymond  Unwin's  delight  in  demonstrating  that,  even 
with  the  relatively  low  theorectical  densities  he  proposed  early  in 
his  century,  the  entire  population  of  the  UK  could  be  accommodated 
at  Garden  City  standards  in  space  some  70  miles  by  30  miles! 

Discussing  the  social  balance  of  new  towns,  Peter  Cresswell  and  Ray  Thomas 
show  that  it  is  typically  close  to  the  national  average.    But  they  suggest 
that  the  aim  of  balance  is  itself  questionable  and  might  be  substituted 
by  charging  the  Development  Corporations  with  a  specific  responsibility 
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for  ensuring  that  there  are  adequate  opportunities  for  those  without 
the  skills  necessary  to  earn  good  money.    "Such  a  change  in  objectives" 
they  think,  "might  lead  to  more  generous  rent  rebate  schemes,  more 
publicity  for  the  new  towns  in  the  old  urban  centres,  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  industrial  quota  system  of  house  allocations  in  favour  of 
a  personal  list  system". 

Particularly  interesting  is  Derek  Diamond's  description  of  new  towns 
and  their  economic  effects  within  and  between  regions.    This  extends 
t  he  book's  discussion  beyond  the  objectives  historically  associated 
with  new  towns,  and  deals  with  the  strategies  behind  some  of  the  most 
recent  and  current  projects,  such  as  the  Central  Lancashire  scheme. 
The  notion  of  a  new  town  as  a  tool  in  regional  economic  development 
only  began  to  emerge  after  the  success  of  the  "first  wave"  towns  in 
attracting  industry  became  clear.    Diamond  illustrates  the  changing 
emphasis  on  their  inter-regional  role  and  identifies  a  conflict 
between  "overspill"  and  "counter-magnet"  functions.    He  compares, 
for  example,  the  confused  incentives  facing  an  industrialist  in 
South  Wales  with  other  areas. 

In  two  easays  on  the  administrative  framework  (the  late)  Sir  Henry 
Wells,  former  Chairman  of  the  Land  Commission,  and  Lady  Sharp  take 
issue  over  Sir  Henry's  suggestion  for  a  New  Towns  Funding  Pool  to 
average  out  the  cost  of  loan-servicing  for  capital  development.  Also, 
he  criticizes  the  lease-and- lease-back  system  of  finance  for  sectors 
no  longer  covered  by  public  financing,  a  procedure  not  of  course 
limited  to  new  towns.    His  arguments  are  based  on  the  desire  to  see 
sufficient  public/private  sector  co-operation,  both  before  and  after 
the  winding  up  of  the  Corporations,  to  give  the  taxpayers  as  well  as 
the  developer  a  satisfactory  return  on  capital  investment. . 

Also  in  the  administrative  section,  Wyndham  Thomas  points  to  the 
growing  advantages  of  the  type  of  freedom  the  Corporations  have  to 
develop  their  own  inter-disciplinary  management  structures.  Both 
Wyndham  Thomas  and  Lady  Sharp  stress  the  need  for  Corporations  to 
compete  for  the  most  able  managers  and  chief  officers,  a  point  not 
without  significance  in  the  context  of  post-1971*  staff  resources 
generally . 

The  somewhat  repetitive,  and  not  always  accurate,  historical  introductions 
to  several  of  the  essays  might  have  been  usefully  replaced  by  a  simple 
thoroughgoing  study  of  the  conceptual  and  practical  development  of  the 
new  towns  movement  from  its  Garden  City  origins.    How  much  of  modern 
thinking  and  advocacy  for  the  concept  results  from  uncritical  acceptance 
of  ideas  which  are  no  longer  relevant?    For  an  analysis  of  the  Garden 
City  "package"  of  inherited  ideas  in  its  late  nineteenth  century 
contaxt,  readeds  are  referred  to  Peter  Batchelor's  article  in  Journal 
♦f  the  American  Society  of  Architectural  Historians,  October  1969, 
and  Walter  Creese,  "The  Search  for  Environen nt",  Yale  196U.    How  much 
of  the  pioneers1  practical  experience,  in  the  field  of  co-operative 
housing  projects  in  various  economic  contexts  for  example,  could  be 
usefully  reexamined  in  the  light  of  modern  attempts  at  public  sector/ 
private  sector  co-operation? 
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We  might  also  look  forward,  in  future  publications  from  this  source, 
to  more  substantial  treatment  of  the  political  questions  involved 
in  attracting  industry  and  population  away  from  the  old  conurbations, 
especially  where  labor-intensive  industries  leave  under-employed  inner 
city  areas.    The  residential  population,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
becomes  even  further  deprived  and  adds  yet  another  group  to  the  already 
complex  range  of  interests  that  have  to  be  met.    The  scale  of  new  town 
building  may  still  be  very  small,  even  by  the  1990's,  but  we  should 
do  well  to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  that  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  growing  success  of  new  towns. 

— Mark  Pr  it chard 
London,  England 


(Editor's  Note:    The  above  review  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Town  Planning  Institute,  London, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Editor.) 

The  Definition_Of  A  New  Town 

New  Towns  and  Urban  Policy:  Planning  Metropolitan  Growth.  By  James  \.  Clapp. 
New  York:    Dunellen  Company,  1973.    3^2  pp.  $12.50. 

This  took  represents  a  thorough  and  conscientious  history  and 
analysis  of  new  towns,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
So  what  else  is  new?    Well,  *ne  of  the  special  contributions  made 
by  Dr.  Clapp  is  his  chapter  entitled,  "Elements  of  the  New  Town 
Concept",  dealing  with  the  "definition"  of  new  towns  (also  known 
as  new  communities,  planned  communities,  satellite  tours,  new  cities, 
greenbelt  towns,  and  garden  cities).    He  assembled  an  impressive 
collection  of  definitions,  although  he  appears  to  have  missed 
completely  the  recent  promotion  of  the  concept  of  "new  city", 
primarily  in  Great  Britain,  as  an  entity  substantially  larger  than 
the  new  towns  initiated  earlier  in  this  century.    Conclusion:  "There 
is  at  present  no  widely  accepted  single  definition  of  the  new  town". 

The  conclusion  is  not  very  illuminating  because  the  author  fails 
to  emphasize  the  differences  both  in  practical  approach  and  in 
definition  among  the  different  countries  that  have  built  new  towns. 
The  achievement  of  Sweden  and  Finland  is  hardly  mentioned,  and 
that  of  France,  Israel  and  other  countries  is  badly  outdated. 
However,  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  an  encyclopedic  presentation 
of  new  towns  in  any  one  book.    Father,  it  is  a  useful  component 
of  a  new  town  library. 

Dr.  Clapp' s  strongest  chapter  is  entitled,  "The  New  Town  Concept 
and  American  Urban  Public  Policy."    In  it  he  states:    "In  summary, 
it  appears  that  the  American  new  town  developers  are  attempting 
to  turn  Howard's  basic  idea  (that  the  appreciation  in  land  value 
arising  from  urban  development  should  be  returned  to  the  community ) 
into  private  profit.    The  resemblance  of  the  majority  of  developers* 
practices  to  the  tenets  of  the  new  town  concept  is  tenuous  at  best 
and  is  principally  concerned  with  the  physical  and  procedural  aspects. 
Those  public  programs  which  have  been  established  to  date  appear 
inadequate  to  further  the  satisfaction  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  new  town  concept. . . " 
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Contrasts  And  Similarities  Abound 

Planning  and  Urban  Growth:    An  An i lo- American  Comparison.    By  Marion 
Claws on  and  Peter  Hall.    Baltimore:    The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, 

1973-  $10.00. 

what  a  happy  collaboration  this  book  represents.    Marion  Claws on  has 
written  extensively  on  land  use  problems  and  environmental  concerns, 
and  in  the  past  few  years  has  carefully  examined  and  analyzed  the 
suburbanization  process  in  the  United  States.    Peter  Hall,  a  noted 
economic  and  urban  geographer  and  planner,  has  studiously  evaluated 
urbanization  patterns  and  urban  growth  policies  in  Britain.  Together, 
they  have  fashioned  a  most  informative  conarative  account  of  planning 
practices  and  urban  land  development  trends  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

Contrasts  and  similarities  between  the  two  counties  abound.    It  is 
in  part  the  shifting  of  planning  focus  back  and  forth  across  the 
Atlantic,  concentrating  at  one  point  on  common  attributes,  at  another 
juncture  on  striking  differences,  that  pulsates  and  propels  this  book 
forward  and  provides  constant  stimulation  and  fascination.    No  sooner 
have  we  dissected  one  aspect  of  a  planning  issue  than  we  are  back  on 
our  transatlantic  sojourn  to  explore  another  facet  of  the  subject. 

There  should  be  a  find  in  here  for  nearly  every  student  of  urban 
change.    Those  Interested  in  historical  antecedent  will  discover  a 
concise  account  of  urbanization  trends  in  both  countries  since 
the  industrial  revolution.    If  one  is  opera tionaly  oriented,  the  sec- 
tion on  planning  practices  will  be  highly  rewarding.    The  planning 
theorists  should  gain  from  the  discussion  on  planning  phllosphes  in 
the  U.S.  and  Britain.    There  is  a  particularly  good,  if  compressed, 
comparison  of  Megalopolis  England  and  the  Northeastern  Urban  Complex 
that  should  appeal  to  urban  geographers.    Housing  technicians  will 
find  considerable  material  to  assess. 

The  book  is  not  without  its  minor  deficiencies.    Redundant  passages 
appear  throughout,  perhaps  reflecting  a  haste  in  preparing  the  book 
for  publication,    This  latter  point  also  pertains  to  the  lack  of 
1970  census  data  for  the  U.S.  and  1971  data  for  Great  Brltian,  which 
if  present,  would  have  been  most  timely  and  valuable.  Additionally, 
one  wishes  for  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  center  city  redevelop- 
ment trends  and  public  responses.    Finally,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which,  I  believe  the  book  suffers  from  an  untiring  devotion  to  object- 
ivity.   Its  as  if  two  boxers  took  off  their  gloves  and  limited  their 
confrontation  to  open  handed  slaps.    Its  too  placid. 

After  this  length ly  introduction,  what  do  the  authors  say?  Knough 
to  make  it  worthwhile  for  you  to  read  Planning  and  Urban  Growth  from 
cover  to  cover. 


—Howard  Qulnn 
New  York  City 
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The  Place  Is_There_But_Most  Of _The_People  Are  Gone 

Jewish  Art  Treasures  in  Venlce/Tesori  d'Arte  Ebraica  a  Venezia.  Edited 
by  The  Venice  Jewish  Community.    New  York:    International  Fund  for 
Monuments,  Inc.,  197U.    95  pp.  $5-95. 

The  word  "ghetto",  today  so  much  used--and  abused— by  sociologists , 
originates  in  the  city  of  Venice.    Even  the  spelling  is  corrupted, 
because  it  came  from  "geto"  which  simply  meant  foundry  for  casting 
iron.    The  Jews  of  Venice,  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  Council  in 
1516,  were  restricted  to  residence  in  the  area  of  an  abandoned 
foundry.    At  various  times  the  district  included  the  "Old  Ghetto", 
the  "New  Ghetto"  and  the  "Newest  Ghetto,"  as  population  expanded. 
High  wails  were  built  adjacent  to  canals  surrounding  the  ghetto, 
and  two  (later  three)  gates  would  be  opened  and  closed  at  fixed 
hours . 

The  designation  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  various  cities  of  the  world 
as  the  "ghetto"  thus  persisted  for  centuries,  culminating  in  the 
most  barbaric  of  them  all — the  ghetto  of  Warsaw  during  the  Nazi 

occupation  in  1939-^5. 

This  beautiful  catalogue,  printed  in  Venice,  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  the  planners  and  other  mortals  enchanted  by  the  city  of  Venice. 
Jews  have  resided  in  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  since 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and,  although  there  are 
only  a  few  hundred  left  today,  the  Jewish  quarter  has  physically 
survived.     It  is  in  fact  a  huge  and  strange  historic  monument,  as 
is  all  of  Venice  anyway.    Only  about  twenty  Jewish  families  today 
live  witnin  the  "ghetto"  itself. 

The  book  begins   witna  fascinating  reproduction  of  a  map  of  the 
tnree  parts  of  the  Venice  Ghetto  as  it  existed  from  1516  to  1797, 
the  year  when  the  Venice  Republic  fell  to  Napoleon.    A  brief  history 
of  the  ghetto,  in  Englisn  and  Italian,  is  followed  by  the  catalogue 
showing  illustrations  of  the  Venice  synagogues,  ghetto  museum  and 
its  contents,  and  the  old  cemetery.    Each  item  is  explained  in  the 
text.    The  entire  publication  is  in  good  taste  and  beautifully  printed. 

— Samuel  R.  Mozes 
New  York  City 


Building  a  New  Towr.:    Finland's  New  Garden  City,  Tapiola.    By  Heikki 
von  Hertzen  and  Paul  D.  Spreiregen.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
The  MIT  Press,  197k.    Revised  Edition.    233  pp.  $5.95. 

Tapiola  continues  to  fascinate  urban  and  regional  planners  all  over 
the  world,  and  it  continues  to  grow.      Pilgrimages  to  Tapiola 
have  been  standard  fare  of  European  tours.    But  if  one  cannot  go 
on  a  trip,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  read  the  von  Hertzen/Spreiregen 
book.    It  first  came  out  in  1971  and  was  reviewed  in  the  Winter-Spring, 
1972  edition  of  NY  PR.    The  revised  edition  contains  up-to-date  photo- 
graphs . 
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Accent  on  Design 

Whgt_  i§  Design* 

The  Design  Necessity.    By  Ivan  Chormayeff,  Richerd  Saul  Wurman, 
Ralph  Caplan,  Peter  Bradford,  wiJ  h  Jane  Clark.    Cambridge,  Mass: 
The  MIT  Press,  1973-     80  pp.  $6.00. 

r.ie  authors  seek  to  provide  a  definition  of  design  for  designers 
and  laymen  (namely  administrators)  alike. 

Design  is  considered  primarily  as  an  instrument  which  serves  as 
a  medium  for  persuasion  and  a  means  of  relating  objects  to  people 
while  improving  safety  and  efficiency.    Several  points  may  be 
applied,  including  cirteria  to  judge  effectiveness,  its  acceptance 
as  an  urgent  requirement  and  not  a  cosmetic  addition,  its  saving 
of  time  and  money,  the  enhancing  of  communication  between  people, 
the  simplification  of  use,  manufacture,  and  maintenance. 

Henry  Dreyfuss,  an  industrial  design  pioneer,  was  among  the  first 
to  utilize  design- related  human  factors  research  starting  with 
anthropometrics,  and,  today,  tne  firm  which  bears  his  name  goes 
further  bringing  together  psychology,  sociology,  antropolity, 
lighting,  and  other  disciplines  in  a  "grammar  of  human  comprehension". 

The  need  to  design  for  environmental  protection  was  resulted  in  the 
use  of  design  as  a  tool  to  reveal  and  communicate  the  precise  point 
at  which  a  trade-off  is  most  sensitive,  or  as  the  basic  means  to 
identify  options  to  be  negotiated  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors . 

Design  is  often  called  upon  to  make  difficult  choices  in  terms  of 
funds  availatle.    What  is  the  proper  choice  when  funds  are  available 
either  for  environmental  amenity  or  large  kitchens?    The  architect 
usually  chooses  environmental  amenity.    What  is  the  human  cost 
emotionally  of  being  cramped  into  crowded,  undesirable,  unfunctional 
living  accommodations?    A  whole  body  of  serious  ills  can  be  germinated 
in  such  a  home  environment.     It  is  true  that  a  project  Tifaich  'is  designed 
for  performance  and  oriented  to  the  human  user  will  probably  satisfy 
mere  than  one  working  criterion. 

In  visual  ccramuni cat ions  sometimes  size  reduction  and  modular  format 
not  only  save  money  but  also  enhance  communication,  and  simplify 
manufacture  and  use.    Maps  are  standardized;  low-cost  paper  is  specified; 
two  colors  are  adequate;  and  it  is  cheaper  to  mail.    On  the  other 
hand,  increased  format  size  in  another  case  can  save  money  through 
reducing  page  total.    The  purpose  is  made  very  clear.    The  same 
drawing  in  various  colors  can  be  more  effective. 

The  collection  of  designs  illustrated  a  discussed  in  this  compendium 
are  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  and  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  performance.    These  projects  work  because  they  were  designed 
to  work.    Designers  and  public  officials  have  essentially  the  same 
basic  goal,  performance.     The  designers  believe  that  the  effective 
design  of  public  services  is  itself  an  all- important  public  service. 

—Harriet  J.  Hanuelin  Noam 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel 
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The  Plug -In-City  and  the  Computer  City  Project 


Archigram.    Edited  by  Peter  Cook.    New  York:    Praeger  Publishers, 

197T    OT  pp.  $6.95. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  successful  London  underground  magazine 
of  the  same  name— a  product  of  its  more  eye-catching  articles  and 
illustrations.    The  group  of  architects  involved  consider  the 
"decaying"  Bauhaus  ime.ge  to  be  an  insult  to  functionalism. 

The  plans  to  be  found  here  are  developed  around  the  concept  of  meta= 
morphosis,  the  continually  changing  but  always  existing  environment. 
Survival  in  today's  cities  involves  the  invention  of  new  artifacts, 
new  situations,  and  the  i^es.  of  shelter  which  does  not  require  a  house  or 
a  city.    The  rapid  rate  of  change  and  obsolescence  in  transportation  could 
e  ventually  invalidate  the  concept  of  a  rigid  mobile  communication  net- 
work as  the  Tiajor  urban  structure.    As  cities  become  more  and  more  alike, 
their  identity,  the  feeling  of  place  is  lost.    Architecture  alone  cannot 
create  this  feeling.    The  content  and  use  are  important  here.    The  city  is 
a  reflection  of  its  society,  and  architecture  must  serve  the  society  and 
not  be  "Architect's  Architecture". 

The  Plug- in-City  is  achieved  by  applying  a  large  scale  network- structure 
containing  access  ways,  and  essential  services  to  any  terrain.  Units 
catering  to  all  needs  and  planned  for  obsolescence  are  placed  in  this 
network.    The  units  are  manoeuvred  by  cranes  operating  from  a  railway 
at  the  structure's  apex.    The  interior  contains  several  electronic  and 
machine  installations  to  serve  instead  of  today's  work  operations. 

Thus  bathrooms,  kitchen,  living  room  floor  would  have  a  three  year  obsolescence; 
living  rooms  and  bedrooms — 5-8  year  obsolescence;  location  of  house  unit — 
15  years'  duration;  immediate  ase  sales  space  in  whop — 6  months;  shopping 
location — 3-6  years;  workplaces,  computers,  etc.— U  year»;  car  silos  and 
roads — 20  years;  main  magastructure — Uo  years. 

The  Computer  City  Project  predicates  a  system  of  continual  sensing  of 
reauirement3  throughout  the  city,  and  using  the  electronic  sumnoning  potential 
to  make  the  entire  thing  responsive  on  the  day-to-day  scale  as  well  as  on 
the  year-to-year  scale  of  the  city  structure.    The  living  pod  takes  off 
where  trailer  homes  left  off,  and  is  the  modern  version  of  the  tent  and 
camel  eouivalent. 

Blow-out  villages  are  mobile  villages  which  have  a  universal  application 
to  rehouse  people  struck  by  disaster,  workmen  in  remote  areas,  and  as 
seasonal  recreation  resorts.    When  not  in  use,  the  village  contracts  to 
quarter  size. 

All  these  plans  require  electronic  components,  to  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
generated  here  will  have  to  be  applied  to  solving  the  energy  problem 
before  any  of  it  can  get  off  the  ground. 

— Harriet  J.  Hannelin  Noam 
Tel  Avi\r,  Israel 
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To_Save  Time_Rather  Than_To  Save_Thiriking 

Time-Saver  Standards  for Building  Types.    Edited  by  Joseph  DeChiara 
and  John  Hancock  Callender.    New  York:    McGraw-I  ill  Book  Co.,  1973. 
1065  pages;  1510  illustrations.  $27.50. 

Highly  recommended  reference  source.    There  is  a  fantiastic  amount 
of  useful  information  packed  into  the  thousand  pages  of  this  hand- 
book — a  new  star  in  the  growing  library  of  "bibles"  for  architects 
and  urban  planners  and  designers.     It  would  be  pointless  to  pick 
up  individual  items  for  criticism. 

This  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  and  companion  to  the  classic 
Tims-caver  Standards  (Uth  edition),  which  henceforth  has  been  split 
into  standards  for  architectural  design  data  and  for  building  types. 
The  new  publication,  on  building  types,  covers  the  following  areas: 
residertial  (including  houses,  apartments,  their  equipment,  and  site 
planning),  educational,  cultural,  health,  religious,  governmental 
and  public,  commercial,  transportation,  industrial  recreation,  and 
entertainment,  and  "miscellaneous"  including  such  subjects  as  farms, 
riding  schools,  kennels,  greenhouses. 

Of  course,  one  or  two  persons  could  not  possibly  master  all  the 
tehcnical  data  concerning  the  entire  universe  of  human  building. 
Although  both  Mr.  DChiara  and  Mr.  Callender  are  experienced 
architects  and  authors,  an  additional  9^  contributors  are  listed 
by  name!    Every  phase  of  building  design,  from  preliminary  concepts 
to  detailed  developments,  is  examined  and  presented  both  in  the 
narrative  and  graphically. 

There  are  no  out-of-the-ordinary  concepts  or  pioneering  design 
proposals  in  this  handbook,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  any. 
When  using  this  volure,  one  must  remember  its  purpose:    it  is  not 
to  teach  or  advance  creative  building  or  site  planning  design,  but 
rather  to  provide  information  on  proven  and  tested  standards  and 
requirements — to  save  time,  rather  than  to  save  thinking,  in 
performing  design  research.    In  that  respect  the  handbook  succeeds 
admirably. 

(Also  see  our  reviews  of  the  following:    Architectural  Graphic 
Standards ,  and  Time-Saver  Standards ,  fourth  edition,  in  our  Winter- 
Spring  1972  edition;  and  Environmental  Design  and  Planning  Design 
Criteria,  published  by  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  in  our  Winter  1970 
edition. ) 


--Samuel  R.  Mozes 
New  York  City 
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Die  Industrialisierung  Des  Bauens 


The  Industrialization  of  Building.     By  Carlo  Testa,    New  York:  Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1973.     199  PP-  $19.95. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  value  of  this  book  is  early  recognition 
of  the  absence  of  the  word  housing  from  the  author's  definition  of 
industrialization.    He  states:      Industrialization  is  a  process  which, 
by  means  of  technological  developments,  organizational  concepts  and 
methods,  and  capital  investment,  tends  to  increase  productivity,  and 
to  upgrade  performance." 

The  book  contains  a  description  of  the  industrialization  of  building 
as  a  total  process  and  corsiders  the  function  of  the  various  participants 
in  the  whole  system.    There  are  investigated  the  theoretical  problems 
tnat  arise,  as  well  as  their  conditions  and  consequences,  which  have 
rendered  possible  the  development  of  industrialized  building  projects. 

Mr.  Testa  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first  authors  to  touch  on  the  problems 
of  organized  production  and  marketability,  operational  structure,  the 
role  of  the  "non-manufacturing"  organization  or  the  company  which 
produces  nothing,  as  essential  in  successful  industrialized  building. 
Unfortunately  there  have  been  too  few  successes.    Mr.  Testa  concedes 
that  successful  experiences  have  not  been  in  housing  but  in  educational 
or  public  building,  and  not  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

We  have  here  a  grand  but  shallow  treatise  on  industrialization  in  terms 
of:    definitions,  history,  theory,  examples  of  successfuland  unsuccessful 
applications  in  building,  the  role  of  the  architect,  pitfalls  and  prol- 
blems,  which  reads  like  a  well  organized  outline  for  a  series  of  lectures 
in  a  university.     Students  of  architecture  or  building  trades,  and 
practitioners  in  the  construction  industry,  may  indeed  find  this  volume 
useful  and  instructive.    It  is  written  in  the  styi-e  of  a  scholar  addres- 
sing a  class,  with  references  to  other  authors  for  additional  resources; 
the  entire  book  printed  in  English  and  German  side-by-side,  for  interna- 
tional use. 

For  me,  it  comes  through  poorly.    This  is  not  a  book  about  industrialized 
housing,  but  building.    Semantics  provide  some  interesting  new  definitions, 
but  it  seems  thatthe  book  is  about  nothing  in  particular.    Sone  of  the 
theories  expressed  touch  on  provocative  subjects  in  housing  and  building, 
but  none  is  explore  fully  enough  to  relieve  the  disappointment  of  a  weighty 
and  expensive  but  unrewarding  book. 

One  of  the  most  important  statements  made  repeatedly  is,  "Organ  ization 
is  the  essence  of  the  industrialization  of  building."  Historically, 
Mr.  Testa  feels,  lack  of  success  has  largely  been  through  a  lack  of  pro- 
per organization,  marketability  of  good  design  or  control  of  market  out- 
lets, which  he  deems  critical.    But  throughout  the  book  he  fails  to  note 
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the  possibility  of  human  failure  in  judgement,  ability  to  perform 
problems  of  labor  unions,  lack  of  cooperation  in  sharing  the  skills, 
acceptance  of  the  product,  etc. 

He  speaks  of  problems  in  financial  information  for  management,  fore- 
casting and  guiding  production.    The  extensive  diagrams  and  functional 
schemes  for  organizations  are  fascinating,  but  there  is  no  recognition 
of  the  practical  problems  of  obtaining  money,  interest  rates,  etc. 

Hie  recognition  of  problems  appears  superficial  and  impractical  as 
well  as  completely  out  of  date  in  light  of  the  much  publicized  failures 
in  this  country,  with  documented  examples  of  bankruptcies  and  the 
history  of  Operation  Breakthrough.    Yet,  Mr.  Testa  offers,  "Experience 
has  shown  that  practically  all  buildings  can  ba  successfully  erected 
with  an  industrialized  approach." 

of 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  descriptions/organizations ,  from 
various  countries,  which  have  been  commercially  successful  and  in 
operation  "a  sufficient  period  of  time;"  opinions  of  experts  in  a 
question-and-answer  pattern;  and  remarks  for  the  future,  with  a  hope- 
ful conclusion. 

— Barbara  J.W.  Brunner 
New  York  City 


American  Building:    The  Historical  Forces  that  Shaped  It.  Second 
Edition.    By  James  Mar 8 ton  Fitcn.    New  York:    Schocken  Books, 
1973.    350  pp.    239  illustrations  $U.95  paperback. 

This  is  now  a  minor  classic,  first  published  in  19^7,  by  the 
Columbia  University  professor  of  architecture  Janes  M.  Fitch. 
It  is  now  split  in  two  separate  volumes  of  which  the  first  is 
the  historical,  while  the  theoretical  will  follow  later.  The 
author  has  pointed  out  that  Americans  have  become  an  "indoor" 
people  to  a  greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
"A  large  portion  of  our  lives — working,  sleeping,  playing—is 
spent  in  buildings;    buildings  over  whose  design  and  construction 
we  have  lii/tle  or  no  control..."    And  later:  "...Neither 
buildings  nor  cities  can  grow  like  living  organisms.  They 
require  the  intervention  of  human  agencies.    In  this  sense, 
they  must  always  be  consciously  designed  by  men  and  these  men 
will  always  have  preconceived  ideas  of  what  forms  they  should 
assure.    An  'unplanned1  edifice  or  city  is  ultimately  inconceivable: 
no  matter  how  badly  designed  or  executed,  it  is  always  the 
expression  of  somebody's  creative  ambitions.    But  more  than 
ever  before  in  history,  these  ambitions  must  be  contained, 
disciplined  and  structured  by  objectively  verifiable  terms  of 
reference. " 
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The  Plan_That  Ereved_U_Gengrations_ 

Cathedral .     By  David  McCauley.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1973.    80  pp. 

WW- 

V.bat  has  happened  to  so  many  of  our  country's  hopes  and  plans  and 
projects  that  seemed  so  firmly  etched  when  they  were  first  agreed  upon? 
The  ideas  of  justice,  and  new  cities  with  beautiful  and  humane  building 
environments  often  are  as  distant  as  the  nightirae  -  view  of  the  countryside 
from  high  abo  ve  I 

Mary  see  the  devestating  panorama  of  embattled  lands  and  values 
abroad,  and  a  crumbling  facade  of  national  purpose  in  America  that  reflects 
not  only  a  betrayal  of  trust  but  a  lack  of  vision  and  constructive  skill. 
Against  this  backdrop  has  come  a  new  publication  about  a  project  developed 
over  a  period  of  over  eighty  years.     Cathedral  by  David  MacCaulay  charts 
in  large  illustrated  pages  the  plans,    ;he  progress,  and  the  participation 
that  completed  a  medieval  church.    Here  were  many  people,  families, 
organizations  and  a  region  all  involved  through-out  their  useful  lives 
h  elping  to  realize  that  one  project.    From  one  generation  to  the  next 
the  work  continued.    The  broad  expanse  of  efforts  displayed  so  graph- 
ically through  MacCaulay's  drawings  have  given  the  reader  (or  the  viewer) 
a  chance  to  compare  the  process  and  committment  with  present  times. 

What  is  so  intriguing  about  this  view  of  another  period  and  venture  is 
t  he  attention  to  details  and  to  -people  within  the  larger  tapestry  of 
city-life  and  time-frame.    The  countryside  setting  is  balanced  in  the 
fine  pen  and  ink  sketches  with  views  of  the  craftsmen  working  on  their 
countless  specialities.    The  tools,  the  workshops  the  agonies 
of  construction  become  real  and  a  vivid  part  of  the  slow  byt  measured 
growth  of  the  structure.    The  surrounding  city,  as  well  as  the  cathedral 
itself,  represent  a  typical  lUth-century  scene  in  north  central  France. 
The  walled-city  life  is  viewed  in  perspective  and  the  frame  of  time  and 
dates  give  the  Uth  simension  that  even  a  child  can  comprehend. 

Projects  and  programs  in  today's  20th  century  too  often  lack  a  graphic, 
understandable  and  accurate  record  of  their  origins  and  development. 
Projects  that  extend  over  several  years  or  decades  of  en  become  so  obscured 
even  during  their  progress  that  the  final  results  reflect  little  insight 
intc  the  original  reasons  and  goals.    Can  we  blame  this  lack  of  continuity 
and  understanding  on  changing  administrators  and  narrow  interest  groups? 
Or  is  it  that  noboby  has  a  clear  and  useable  view  of  past,  present  and 
future? 

The  story  of  the  Cathedral  and  McCaulay's  portrayal  is  a  volume  that 
planners  of  most  life-styles  will  want  to  own  and  to  give,  Chil  dren  too, 
of  all  a^es,  will  enjoy  this  journey  through  time. 

—  John  W.  Grifalconi 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island 
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The  Higher_Meaning_Of  The  House 

On  Adam* 8  Houee  In  Paradise:    The  Idea  of  the  Primitive  Hut  In  Architectural 
History.    By  Joseph  RykwertT    New  York:    The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  In 
association  with  The  Graham  Foundation  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Pine 
Arts  (Chicago),  1973-    «22  PP-  $8.95. 

This  book  is  a  jewel.    British  art  historian  Tykwert  has  occupied  himself 
vith  the  Idea  of  the  "first  house"  in  human  history,  and  how  it  has 
influenced  architectural  theory  throughout  written  history  to  the 
present  time. 

According  to  Professor  Rykwert,  the  vision  of^a  lost  paradise  and  the 
essential  house  "seems  to  have  haunted  everyone  involved  in  building 
long  before  building  was  distinguished  from  architecture."    The  persistence 
of  the  Idea  of  a  first  house  Is  traced  through  its  occurence  in  a  variety 
of  contexts;  from  the  arguments  of  architects  and  theoreticians  such  as 
Le  Corbusier,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Viollet-le-Duc ,  and  Piranesi,  or 
philosophers  and  writers  such  as  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Coleridge, 
and  Hegel  to  the  undocumented  realms  of  myth  and  ritual  classical,  biblical, 
Far  Eastern,  and  Australian  aborigine. 

Although  Adam's  House  is  a  distinguished  work  of  scholarship,  It  reads 
like  a  fascinating  novel.      The  author  reviews  house  building  against 
the  entire  panorama  of  human  history  and  Its  ancient  cultures  and 
literary  and  religious  traditions.    He  shows  how  man  throughout  the 
ages  and  even  today  has  perennially  returned  to  an  involvement  with 
his  so-called  "innocent"  or  "primitive"  state  as  a  way  of  preparing 
for  his  continuing  existence.    The  primitive  hut  has  been  used  in  ritual 
and  in  building  as  both  a  token  from  the  past  and  a  guide  to  the  future. 
Where  man  has  attempted  to  forge  ahead  into  new  areas  he  has  historically 
defined  his  task,  or  mission,  in  terms  of  his  past,  a  recollection  of 
lost  perfection  that  he  believes  to  have  been  his  original  condition 
and  which  he  nurtures  In  memory. 

The  author  concludes: 

"My  theme  has  been  the  constant  interest  in  the  primitive  hut.  It 
seems  to  have  been  displayed  by  practically  all  peoples  at  all  times, 
and  the  meaning  given  to  this  elaborate  figure  does  not  appear  to  have 
shifted  much  from  place  to  place,  from  time  to  time.    I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  this  meaning  will  persist  into  the  future  and  that  it  will 
have  permanent  and  unavoidable  implications  for  the  relationship  between 
any  building  and  its  user.*** 

"The  desire  for  renewal  is  perennial  and  Inescapable.    The  very  continued 
existence  of  social  and  intellectural  tensions  guarantees  its  recurrence. 
And  renewal  was  always  sought  for  in  the  rituals  of  seasonal  change 
and  initiation,  much  as  the  reform  of  corrupt  custom  and  practice  was 
renewed  by  theorists  in  their  appeal  to  a  primitive  hut.    I  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  will  continue  to  offer  a  pattern  to  anyone  concerned 
with  building,  a  primitive  hut  situated  permanently  perhaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  historian  or  archeologist,  in  some  place  I  must  call  Paradise. 
And  Paradise  is  a  promise  as  well  as  a  memory." 

— Samuel  R.  Mozes 
New  York  City 
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Three  Important  Reference  Sources  on_Hous  ing 

Housing  Urban  America.    Edited  by  Jon  Pynoos,  Robert  Schafer, 
Chester  W.  Hartman.    Chicago:    Aldlne  Publishing  Company,  1973. 
597  pp.  $25.00. 

Housing  Subsidies  In  the  United  States  and  England.  By  Daniel  R. 
Msndelker.    Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  1973.    2U6  pp.  $9.50. 

Housing  In  America:    Problems  and  Perspectives.    Edited  by  Daniel 

R.  Mandelker  and  Robert  Montgomery.    Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs -Merrill 

Co.,  1973-    527  pp.  $16.50  hard  cover.    Soft  cover  also  available. 

The  book  jacket  blurb  on  Housing  Urban  America  contains  the  following: 
"Planners,  architects,  government  officials  at  all  levels,  realtors  and 
developers,  lawyers,  labor  leaders  and  other  professionals  must  under- 
stand housing  markets,  the  production  of  housing  and  the  distribution 
of  its  services  among  the  population."    The  italization  of  the  word  "must" 
is  of  special  interest. 

From  a  perspective  of  25  years  of  work  and  observation  In  various  parts 
of  the  nation,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between 
the  understanding  that  the  blurb  writer  requires  from  the  various  groups 
mentioned  and  the  paucity  of  their  understanding.    It  seems  to  me  that 
the  level  of  understanding  concerning  housing  markets,  production, 
service  distribution  is  abysmally  low. 

Consequently,  the  further  blurb  pronouncement  that  the  editors  "have 
compiled  a  selection  of  readings  that  promotes  a  balanced  and  comprehensive 
review  of  everything  the  practloner  and  student  need  to  know  about 
the  full  range  of  housing  problems  in  urban  America  today"  provides 
us  with  a  pivotal  noun.    Unhappily  the  performance  falls  far  short  of 
the  promise. 

This  book  is  divided  into  five  sections:    politics,  social  aspects, 
economics,  production,  and  policies  and  programs.    The  articles  under 
each  heading  are  frequently  by  distinguished  authorities  such  as 
Professor  Herbert  J.  Gans,  Dean  Dick  Hetxer.    Professors  Frances  Fox 
Piven  and  Richard  A.  Cloward.    Drs ,  Nathan  Glazer  and  Anthony  Downs 
and  the  late  lamented  Eli  Golds tron.    Portions  of  reports  prepared  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  are  also  strewn  among  the  51 
articles. 

Other  than  an  introduction  of  eleven  pages,  the  many  fine  articles 
stand  by  themselves,  without  any  interspersing  commentary  or  other 
connecting  lines.    Although  this  section  is  well  organized  and  clearly 
written,  It  is  no  more  than  it  purports  to  be  -  an  introduction.  The 
various  professionsls  listed  in  the  blurb  towards  whom  this  book  is 
directed  will  have  to  plow  through  more  than  500  pages  of  small  print, 
often  only  tangentially  related,  to  get  some  of  the  promised  understanding 
of  housing  markets,  production,  and  services  distribution. 
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In  contrast  to  the  heavy  going  of  Housing  Urban  America,  another  reader 
entitled  Homing  In  America  t    Problems  and  Perspectives  it  directed 
towards  the  same  it  rue  a  in  a  more  direct,  clearer  fashion.    For  example, 
each  of  the  twelve  chapters  is  profusely  interspersed  with  commentary 
sections  that  are  analytically  provocative.    It  appears  to  this  reviewer 
that  from  substantive  and  organisational  standpoints  that  the  Mandelker- 
Montogomery  reader  is  far  superior  to  one  prepared  by  Pynoos,  Shafer 
and  Hartman. 

The  anthology  relies  on  some  of  the  writings  of  such  a  asdesdcally  and 
practically  seasoned  housing  economists  as  Frank  Kriatof ,  George 
Sternlleb,  and  William  Grigs  by.    It  does  deliver  better  what  it  promises 
in  that  it  is  a  teaching  resource  for  urban  studies,  planning  and 
deilgn,  and  profesional  school  programs*    It  sharply  defines  housing 
problems,  such  as  questions  that  arise  from  housing  supply  and  Asms  ml 
difficulties.    The  various  parts  of  this  book  are  better  inter-related 
than  the  Pynoos,  Shafer  and  Hartman  anthology.    For  example,  Part  U 
of  the  materials  collected  in  the  Mandelker-Montajajmsry  effort  designed 
to  remedy  some  of  the  problems  that  the  readings  in  Part  I  identify. 
In  short,  the  readings  are  tied  together  and  tied  well.    Housing  in 
America  is  on  the  level  of  a  carefully  prepared  casebook  for  a  law 
school.    Since  the  selections,  unlike  many  in  Housing  Urban  America, 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  minimising  their  complexity  while  still  being 
useful,  readers  with  different  backgrounds  and  Interests  are  more 
likely  to  get  something  from  them  than  the  other  book. 

I  was  expecially  impressed  by  the  chapter  in  Housing  in  America  dealing 
with  the  housing  supply  system.    Carefully  selected  portions  of  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing  constitute  the  bulk  of  this 
chapter.    It  focuses  on  many  important  Issues  for  acaddmic  and  other 
discussion.    Of  the  many  helpful  tabular  presentations,  I  found  one 
portraying  the  major  participants  and  influences  in  the  housing 
process  of  outstanding  merit.    Concerning  one  facit  of  the  housing 
process,  prefabricatlon,  I  found  a  subsequent  chapter  dealing  with  costs 
and  new  technology  extremely  apt.    The  explanations  as  to  why  most 
attempts  (excluding  mobile  homes)  at  prefabricatlon  have  failed  to  reduce 
housing  construction  costs  significantly  deserves  wide  reading. 

Increasingly,  we  are  in  the  debt  of  Professor  Mandelker,  of  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Law  in  St.  Louis.    In  a  comparatively  short  interval 
he  has  contributed  greatly  to  scholarship  dealing  with  greenbelts  and 
urban  growth,  English  town  planning,  a  casebook,  the  aforementioned 
Housing  in  America,  and  many  other  efforts.    How  we  have  his  superb 
comparative  study  Housing  Subsidies  In  the  United  States  and  England* 
This  review  could  not  have  been  published  in  a  more  propitious  time. 
For  we  are  at  a  period  when  both  nations  are  scrutinising  housing  subsidy 
policies  and  attempting  to  replace  them  with  long  overdue  improvements. 
As  Mandelker  points  out,  there  is  a  widespread  paralysis  and  collapse 
of  the  private  rental  market,  more  so  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States  but  substantial  here  too.    Annual  national  expenditures  for 
housing  subsidy  programs,  which  have  been  expanded  to  cover  a  larger 
segment  of  the  populations  of  both  countries  have  stimulated  much 
agitation.    The  author's  dispassionate  and  cogent  research  is  a  yeoman 
contribution  towards  more  rational  consideration  of  the  future  of  housing 
subsidies. 


He  probes  the  thesis  that  bad  housing  conditions  mask  deeper  economic 
factors  -which  were  instrumental  in  slum  formation.    Income  deficiencies 
are  of  course  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.    Aggravating  the  economic 
stress  of  the  housing  market,  increasingly  other  factors  will  come  into 
play,  adding  to  costs  as  well.    No  so  very  long  ago  better  housing 
demands  focused  around  the  provision  of  minimum  sanitary  facilities 
for  each  dwelling.    Higher  standards,  however,  have  meant  that  subsidized 
tenants  often  now  consider  their  dwelling  units  inadequate  if  they  lack 
air  conditions. 

Hie  rate  of  increase  in  housing  costs  has  been  even  greater  than  substantial 
rate  of  increase  in  personal  income.    All  signs  now  indicate  that  this 
disparity  will  not  abate.    The  poor  slum  dweller  is  confronted  with  a 
housing  problem,  inadequate  incomes,  idiotic  exclusionary  practices, 
and  other  factors  which  foster  doubled-up  housing.    Too  often  the 
purchase  or  renting  of  adequate  housing  necessitates  overspending  for 
this  purpose  and  sacrificing  other  needs.    Even  when  the  economic 
pendulum  was  swinging  higher,  a  Presidential  housing  commission  report 
noted  that  over  half  of  the  families  in  the  market  for  new  homes  have 
been  priced  out  of  that  market  under  the  conventional  norm  that  would 
allocate  one-fourth  of  a  family's  income  for  housing.  Consequently, 
whether  one  is  pleased  by  the  notion  or  not,  a  housing  subsidy  has  to 
be  looked  upon  as  primarily  a  social  instrument  for  resource  allocation, 
and  Professor  Mandelker  only  too  vividly  Illustrates  the  fact  that  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England  housing  subsidies  have  been  immersed 
in  a  history  of  utter  confusion.    I  am  convinced  that  at  least  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  desperate  need  to  clarify  the  role  that  housing 
subsidies  should  play. 

Part  of  Mandelker' s  help  in  analyzing  the  many  complex  snarls  of  the  subsidy 
problem  stems  from  his  concentration  on  the  rental  provision  of  subsidized 
and  publicly  owned  housing.    He  thus  is  able  to  use  comparative  analysis 
more  effectively.    For  example,  he  observes  that  "American  public  housing 
serves  a  narrowly  defined  income  groups,  and  is  limited  to  the  lowest 
income  groups  in  the  population.    In  order  to  reduce  housing  costs  for 
this  group  American  subsidies  to  public  housing  have  been  very  generous. 
English  public  housing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  limited  to  the  poor 
but  the  subsidies  available  to  this  housing  are  much  less  generous  than 
public  housing  subsidies  in  the  United  States."   He  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  rental  housing  in  England  is  publicly  owned.    Alih  ough 
the  impact  of  the  subsidy  on  English  market  is  magnified,  its  effect 
on  the  housing  costs  of  the  subsidy  recipients  is  more  limited  because 
the  subsidy  is  on  average  25  percent  compared  with  two-thirds  of  American 
public  housing  costs. 

Mandelker 's  presentation  of  conclusions  and  prospects  is  intimately  related 
to  more  than  200  pages  of  an  abundance  of  factual  findings  and  finely 
reasoned  material.    This  detailed  study  breathes  life  into  the  often 
empty  phrase  "in  depth  study  of  an  important  problem".    All  three  books 
have  good  bibliographies. 

—Stephen  Susana 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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Accent  on  Housing 

Prefabrication_As  The  Only_Long-Range  Solution 
Robert_C^_  Wei:nberg^8_Last  Review 

Housing  Demand:    Mobile,  Modular,  or  Conventional? 

By  Harold  A.  Davidson.    New  York:    Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 

Co.,  1973-  $17.50. 

Policy  Alternatives  for  Mobile  Homes.    By  Constance  B.  Gibson. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey:    Center  for  Urban  Policy  Research, 
Rutgers  University,  1973.  $3.50. 

Regulation  of  Modular  Housing  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
Mobile  Homes.    By  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Jr.    Chicago:  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  1971.    On  request. 

In  July,  1932  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine  there  appeared  two  articles 
each  prophesing  a  different  sort  of  major  breakthrough  in  the  housing 
industry.    One  was  a  story  about  the  first  General  Houses  prefabricated 
house  written  by  Archibald  MacLeish,  who  explained  the  forthcoming 
production  of  low-cost  houses,  the  first  models  of  which  were 
designed  by  H0ward  Fisher  and  his  small  group  of  associates  (of  which 
this  reviewer  was  one ).    They  were  to  be  of  an  infinite  number  of 
variations  (in  plan),  compact  two-bedrooia,  kitchen  and  bath  houses, 
to  sell  for  $3,500  as  delivered  to  the  site,  i.e.,  without  land  and 
utilities    Side  by  side  that  issue  of  Fortune  ran  an  article  by 
Buckminster  Fuller  about  his  Dymaxion  House,  a  polygonal  affair 
s  uspended  from  a  mast  through  which  all  utilities  connected  and 
which  could  be  set  up  "anywhere"  as  a  self-sufficient  "machine  for 
living." 

Full-size  models  of  both  these  houses  were  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1933,  and,  in  the  February,  1931*  issue  of  Harper 1  s 
Magazine,  Douglas  Haskell,  who  subsequently  became  editor  of  the 
Architectural  Forum,  wrote  an  article,  "Houses  Like  Fords,"  In 
which  he  analyzed  these  two  pioneering,  new  types  of  small  house 
and  predicted  for  each  of  them  a  future  which  unfortunately  neither 
was  unable  to  live  up  to.    Whereas  General  Houses  succeeded  in 
enlisting  major  manufacturers  to  collaborate  with  them  in  producing 
the  steel  wall,  floor  and  roof  sections,  the  insulation,  the  hard- 
ware and  the  equipment  nec  essary  to  construct  its  interchangeable 
and  component  parts  in  their  respective  factories  for  shipment  to 
the  buyer's  location,  and  while  "GH"  had,  within  a  few  years, 
established  wide  distribution  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  found  difficulty,  even  with  its  model  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  forthcoming  union  rules  which  required,  for  example, 
thai  the  prefabricated  completely  finished  wall  panels  with  panels 
with  baked-on  paint  had  to  be  repainted  by  union  painters  before 
the  house  could  be  "clearedMby  the  authorities.    And  Fuller's 
"Dymaxion  House,"  which  involved  less  complicated  industrial  commitments 
did  not  even  get  off  to  any  start,  at  all,  in  the  way  of  selling 
houses  to  the  general  public.    (General  Houses  sold  several  hundred 
of  their  custom-planned  models— using  different  combinations  of  the 
same  elements — within  the  first  few  years . ) 
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The  effects  of  the  1930 's  depression  added  to  labor  and  financing 
difficulties,  however,  thwarted  the  hope  for  continued,  increased 
mass  production  and  marketing,  and  General  Houses  itself,  having 
made  a  mistaken  merger  with  another  firm  to  obtair  World  War  II 
construction  contracts,  finally  floundered  instead  of  being  able 
to  carry  on  in  the  post-World  War  II  years  and  perhaps  to  join 
forces  eventually  with  the  manufacturers  of  what  are  not  called 
mobile  homes.    What  became  of  Fuller's  Dymaxion,  I  do  not  knov. 
Perhaps  a  few  expensive  models  were  built  here  and  there  by  hand, 
as  demonstrations,  but  there  is  no  question  that  Fuller's  concept 
spawned  a  good  many  interesting  ideas  that  have  been  individually 
applied  by  the  construction  industry;  whereas,  Fisher's  concept  of 
prefabricated  sections  used  interchangeably  to  satisfy  widely 
varying  individual  buying  requirements  has,  instead,  been  taken 
up  in  the  "systems"  approach  to  the  construction  of  large  buildings 
rather  than  in  the  small  houses  of  varying  shapes. 

Yet  the  basic  concept  of  factory-built  shelter  has  slowly  but 
surely  become  accepted  as  of  the  best  hopes  for  solving  the 
housing  problems  although  it  appears  now  that  it  may  be  coming  to 
fruition  in  the  guise  of  those  completely  prefabricated,  10-  to- 12 
hy  30-foot-or-more  long  units  supplied  by  "mobile  home"  manufacturers 
who  are  turning  out  fully  equipped  (and  even  furnished)  dwellings, 
two  or  more  of  whose  minimum  units    can  be  combined  to  make  either 
larger  houses,  group  houses  or  even  small  apartment  house  clusters. 

Let  us  now  jump  from  July  1932  to  October  1973 — more  than  hi  years 
later— when  a  recent  issue  of  Barron ' s  (the  national  business  and 
financial  weekly  published  by  Dow  Jones  and  Company)  carried  a 
lead  article,  "For  the  Long  Haul"  subheadlined,  "Mobile  Homes  are 
the  Likeliest  Form  of  Middle- Income  Shelter".    This  piece,  of  course, 
concentrates  on  the  financial  success  of  the  burgeoning  "mobile- 
home  industry"  beginning  with  the  statement  that,  last  year,  350 
manufacturers  of  such  shelters  shipped  567,076  units  worth  over 
$U  billion,  while  in  the  current  year  1973,  the  industry  confidently 
exoects  a  record  output  of  about  625,000  units  produced  and  shipped 
over  the  roads.    The  Barron ' s  article,  unlike  some  of  the  many 
reports  and  books  that  continue  to  appear  on  the  subject,  not 
only  analyzes  the  mobile  home  boom  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
investor  in  stock  of  these  300— odd  producing  companies  but  also 
assesses  financial  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  ultimate 
customer  who  has  to  contend,  unlike  the  house  buyer  making  his 
purchase  in  the  so-called  "conventional  market"  (which  has  plenty 
of  problems  of  its  own), with  such  things  as  high  interest  rates, 
taxation  of  his  house  as  personal  rather  than  real  property  and 
the  tremendous  sociological  problems  involved  in  living,  for  the 
most  part,  in  tight  ghettos  set  apart  from  the  residential  sections 
of  the  community.    Many  of  these  obstacles  also  plague  the  promoters 
and  owners  of  "trailer  parks"  who,  in  turn,  have  been  accused — in 
many  cases  with  justification — of  harrassing  or  even  actually 
swindling,  their  virtually  captive  tenants. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  prefabricated  housing,  in  whatever 
form,  sectional  mobile  or  otherwise,  is  the  only  long-range  solution 
to  low-and  middle-income  housing.    For  that  reason  alone  the  tremendous 
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body  of  literature  appearing  on  the  subject  of  "mobile  homes,"  which 
are  only  one  type  of  prefabricated  house  but  which  is  presently 
a  major  industry  profitable  to  its  stock  holders,  and  whose 
products  are  apparently  one  of  the  best  buys  for  the  lower  income 
family,  and  is  welcome  even  though  the  further  publicity  of 
prefabricated,  sectional  housing  also  referred  to  as  "modular" 
seems  to  have  abated  due  to  the  its  apparent  over -shadowing  by 
the  more  successful  "mobile-home"  concept. 

For  example,  the  latest  book  on  this  subject  that  has  come  to  my 
attention,  Housing  Demand:    Mobile,  Modular  or  Conventional?,  by 
Harold  Davidson,  contains  a  75-page  annotated  bibliography,  most 
of  whose  600-700  items  are  wholly  concerned  with  this  new  industry, 
even  though  Davidson's  book,  as  well  as  its  bibliography,  are 
clearly  slanted  toward  proving  that  the  demands  for  such  housing 
favor  the  investor  in  stock  of  the  companies  which  manufacture  it. 
Davidson  gives  little  or  no  attention  to  the  aspects  of  mobile  (or 
modular)  housing  that  would  interest  the  planner,  particularly  such 
i ssues  as  location  and  zoning;  or  the  architect,  such  as  layout, 
design,  structural  soundness  and  appearance,  and  he  does  not  even 
discuss  the  sociological  effects  of  living  in  such  houses  as  does 
Constance  Gibson's  Policy  Alternatives  for  Mobile  Homes  or  the 
several  reports  by  planner  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Jr.,  of  which  hii 
Regulation  of  Modular  Housing,  with  Special  Emohasls  on  Mobile 
H^mes  is  only  one.    Mr.  Bair  does  discuss,  of  course,  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  problem  with  which  his  fellow  planners  are  concerned, 
just  as  Ms.  Gibson's  report  (written  under  the  auspices  of  sevsral 
emminent  sociologists)  rightly  considers  the  personal  and  social 
problems  of  owners  of  renters  of  these  units,  as  well  as  of  the 
tenants  in  se-called  "mobile  home  parks". 

The  aspects  covered  by  the  only  three  publications  on  the  subject 
that  are  under  review  here,  namely  the  financial  profits  of  the 
investor  in  mobile  home  companies,  the  planning  and  zoning  problems 
encountered  by  people  dealing  in  such  houses,  either  for  sale  or 
for  rent,  and  thus  involved  in  their  location  (mostly  in  special 
encloaves);  or,  finally,  the  social  impact  of  living  in  such  units, 
are  each  in  their  own  way  valuable  contributions  to  the  general 
subject.    Yet  I  cannot  find  anywhere,  by  consulting  a  random 
selection  of  references  in  the  bibliographies  of  each  of  these 
tnree  works,  evidence  that  the  necessary  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  possibilities  of  using  prefabrication  methods  in  such  a  way  as 
to  really  make  a  breakthrough  in  the  solution  of  housing  problem 
in  terms  of  pre-fabricated  sections  or  units,  as  opposed  to  the 
continuing  search  for  it  by  means  of  building  each  dwelling  from 
the  ground  up  by  hand  labor  on  the  site. 

Going  back  to  Haskell's  193U  article,  I  note  that  he  foresaw  these 
possibilities  and  recognized  the  paradox  that  became  apparent  when 
one  compared,  mass  construction  of  motor  vehicles  with  hand-made 
construction  of  shelter .    Haskell  used  the  ironic  parable,  so 
familiar  to  those  of  us  who  worked  in  the  "pre-fab"  field  in  the 
1930' s,  of  imagining  a  potential  purchaser  of  an  automobile  going 
to  a  mechanical  engineer  with  his  personal  preferences  as  to  a  car 
he  wanted  built  for  himself  "to  resemble  either  a  Venetian  gondola, 
a  French  fiacre  or  a  Coronation  Coach  of  Great  Britain,  pictures  of 
which  he  very  obligingly  brought  with  him,"  and  then,  having  obtained 
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the  en^iueer's  blueprints,  going  around  to  half  a  dozen  different 
"garages"  to  have  the  car  built  for  him,  to  order  or,  almost  as 
bad,  shopping  different  garages  that  each  specialized  in  one  "style* 
or  another  of  cars  that  had  however,  each  to  be  constructed,  by 
hand,  piecemeal,  in  the  way  houses  are  still  being  built  forty 
years  later. 

When  it  comes  to  zoning,  the  analogy  to  the  car  takes  a  funny 
turn.    Mobile  houses  are,  for  some  reason,  considered  a  sort  of 
pariah  on  the  landscape,  just  as  garages  used  to  be  when  they 
were  usually  converted  stables  that  were  smelly  and  di  rty  and 
were  perhaps  justified  in  being  outlawed  in  residential  districts. 
But  in  spite  of  the  spate  of  publications  on  the  subject,  of  which 
the  three  specifically  under  consideration  here  are  probably 
representative,  none  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  questions  of  how 
mobile  homes  compare  with  prefabricated  and  modular  sectional 
construction  as  an  engineering  production  problem,  or  the  design 
aspects  of  the  houses  as  to  their  liveability,  or  as  to  the  relation 
to  their  surroundings  of  their  exterior  design,  nor  on  the  important 
question  as  to  the  justification  (or  lack  of  it)  of  the  apparently 
unchallenged  tradition  that  "mobile  homes"  (at  least:  unfortunately, 
Sectional  houses  of  infinite  combinations  and  permutations  in  plan 
and  elevation,  as  were  the  "GH"  houses,  have  not  been  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  raise  this  question)  can  properly  be  fitted,  without 
ghetto  grouping,  into  the  basic  plan  of  a  community. 

Even  planner  Bair  really  evaded  this  question,  denigrating  it  to 
minor  comment,  at  most,  in  the  one  or  two  sections  of  his  paper  that 
deal  with  the  architectural  controls  of  single-family  detached 
units  and  its  effects  on  the  character  of  the  neighborhood.  Yet 
this  is,  I  believe,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem  for 
the  planner  who  can  work  for  greater  acceptance  of  this  last  good 
hope  for  low-cost  shelter,  by  encouraging  it  by  non-exclusionary 
zoning  and  wor.t  with  the  architect  who  should  be  designing  the 
final  prefabricated  dwelling  unit**,  sectional  or  in  combination, 
as  erected  on  a  given  site. 

Architect  Paul  Rudolph  accomplished  some  sort  of  breakthrough  in 
this  direction  on  a  small  scale  after  he  failed  on  a  larger  one. 
Some  years  ago,  he  was  retained  by  a  trade  union  to  design  a  major 
housing  complex  of  several  thousand  units  on  filled-in  land  in 
the  Hudson  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan.    Instead  of  building  in 
a  conventional  way,  however  handsome  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
architecturally  as  did  architects  Davis  and  Brody  in  their  recently 
completed  Waterside  development  in  Manhattan — Rudolph's  labor  union 
scheme  called  for  a  stacking  of  multitudinous  "mobile  home"  units 
into  a  sort  of  super-duper  Habitat,  which  came  a  cropper  not  only 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  the  units,  but  of  the  promoters' 
inability  to  come  to  terms  with  the  city's  building  code  and  with 
the  construction  unions. 

Rudolph  was  later  more  successful  in  a  modest  venture  of  some  150 
units  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Haven  where  his  client  was  a  Masonic 
order  and  where  his  groupings  of  pre-fab  units,  each  a  "mobile  nome" 
sort  of  thing  wbout  10  feet  wide  and  about  30  feet  long,  I  think, 
were  stacked  up  to  make  four  2-story  houses  of  varying  size,  (allowing 
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for  clever  overlaps)  arranged  in  a  cruciform  pattern  with  each  of 
the  houses  in  each  four-  unit  group  having  total  privacy  through 
ingenious  fenestration.    This  scheme  of  Rudolph's  liks  Moshe  Saf die's 
famous  Habitat  in  Montreal,  has  contributed  to  a  considerable  degree 
to  adapting  the  products  of  the  "mobile  home"  industry  to  multiple 
housing,  ranging  from  four  units  to  a  group  as  in  Rudolph's  project, 
to  more  than  a  hundred  in  Habitat. 

Since  there  have  been,  I  know,  many  more  such  experiments,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  book 
analyzing  the  results  not  only  from  the  financial  and  social 
viewpoints  but  also  from  those  of  planning  and  architecture.  None 
of  the  publications  I  have  been  help  the  planner  help  his  client, 
whether  the  individual  home  buyer,  the  developer  or  the  municipality, 
in  realizing  the  advantages  of  a  well-designed  prefabricated  house 
within  the  framework  of  conventional  zoning.    By  this  I  mean  the 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  well-planned,  well-designed  "pre-fab" 
house,  whatever  its  size,  when  architect-designed,  like  the  General 
Houses  product  of  the  1930* s  or  Safdie's  and  Rudolph's  in  the  1960's, 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  conventionally  built,  "subdivision 
homes"  of  such  questionable  architectural  merit. 

It  is  about  time,  moreover,  that  we  realized  that  the  herding  of 
"mobile  homes"  (usually  not  more  than  one  unit  or  basically  two, 
to  a  family)  into  ghettos  of  questionable  social  value,  should  be 
completely  eradicated  and  that  prefabricated  housing  should  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  conventional  housing  and  even  given 
additional  encouragement  in  all  residence  zones  Just  because  of  its 
potentially  better  design.    Certainly  it  should  hot  be  involved 
with  the  financial  disadvantages  of  high  plot  rents  or  "personal" 
property  instead  of  "real"  property  taxation,  nor  should  it 
subject  its  occupants  to  the  whims  and  harrassment  characteristic 
of  so  many  "mobile  park"  operators. 

As  an  architect,  I  would  like  to  see  "mobile  homes"  eschew,  in  the 
future,  all  futile,  foolish  attempts  to  misrepresent  their  basically 
good  design  and  construction  with  fake  shutters  and  such  other 
phoney  devices;  and,  as  a  planner,  to  see  the  prefabricated  house 
(when  detached  and  used  for  one  family)  treated  exactly  the  same 
as  any  other  form  of  house  construction  in  our  zoning  ordinances. 
Pre-fab  units  joined  together,  forming  anything  other  than  a  single 
family  house,  i.e.  as  groups,  in  rows,  or  stacked  to  create 
"garden  apartments"  or  other  low-rise  multiple  dwellings,  of  any 
size  and  shape,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  are  such  elements 
in  the  local  plan,  when  conventionally  constructed.    At  the  same 
t  ime,  local  building  codes  will  have  to  accept  pre-fabricated,  residential 
submissions  for  permit  as  freely  as  they  take  plans  calling  for  wood 
frame,  brick  or  any  other  "handbuilt"  method;  and  as  they  already 
accept  pre-fabricated  elements  in  high  rise  residential  and  slmost 
every  type  of  commercial  con-commercial  construction. 

But  planners  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  blighting  social  as  well  as 
the  presumed  visual  effects  of  those  ubiquitous  pre-fab  ghettos, 
the  trailer  camps  or  "mobile  home  parks",  as  they  are  now  euphemistically 
labelled.    They  are  neither  mobile— except  in  isolated  instances — 
homes  nor  parks.    Statistics  on  their  non-mobility  after  original 
placement  are  available  in  any  of  these  publications.    That  these 
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ghettos  are  not  parks  by  any  definition  of  that  work,  applicable 
to  private  nor  publicly  owned  open  spaces,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
explanation.    And  the  use  of  the  term  "home",  as  applied  to  an 
enclave  in  which  the  tenan-!  s  do  not  even  have  rights  they  would 
have  in  an  apartment  house,  was  dramatically  highlighted,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  in  an  hour-long  documentary  on  the  air  waves  which 
ostensibly,  by  its  title,  was  to  be  about  the  whole  subject  of 
mobile  homes,  in  this  case  in  New  Jersey.    But  the  program  did 
not  even  go  into  its  planning,  zoning  and  architectural  problems, 
concentrating  entirely  on  the  complaints,  woes  and  harassment 
expressed  by  the  inhabitants  (occupants?  tenants?  prisoners?)  inter- 
viewed in  the  few  such  establishments  visited  by  the  reporter.  While 
many  of  them  (including,  naturally,  the  one  or  two  owner- landlords 
who  happened  to  show  up)  extolled  the  "better  buys"  availaile  in 
these  "parks"  compared  with  "conventional"  housing,  all  the 
captive  residents  interviewed  made  it  clear  that  they  were  virtually 
helpless,  unable  to  move  if  they  complainted  or  somehow  displeased 
the  landlord,  were  subject  to  homelessness  and  financial  loss  if 
they  managed  to  give  up,  and,  in  some  instances,  were  so  cowed  and 
scared  that  they  refused  to  talk,  at  all. 

So,  a  book,  a  report  or  an  article  in  a  widely  circularised  publication 
on  "mobile  homes"  (so-called)  still  needs  to  be  written  that  delves 
deeply  into  the  social  aspect  as  well  as  into  the  architectural, 
structural,  zoning  and  planning  facets  of  the  subject  and — far  from 
assuming  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  ghetto  system,  now  taken 
for  granted--pointing  out  the  financial  strains  and  harassments 
imposed  on  those  of  their  unfortunate,  disillusioned  inhabitants, 
who  do  not  "conform"  or  who  wish  to  move.    And  the  planner* s 
objective  should  be  to  work  for  the  time  when  every  "mobile  home" 
is  placed  on  its  owner's  own  land,  zoned  and  taxed  like  any  other 
house. 

— Robert  C.  Weinberg 
New  York  City 


Social  Justice  and  the  City.  By  David  Harvey.  Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1973-     336  pp.  $10.50. 

Another  title  for  this  book  could  have  been,  "A  Preliminary  Didactic 
Marxian  Interpretation  of  Urban  Society  With  Formulations  on  a 
Dual  Sociological  and  Geographical  Perspective  On  The  Complexity 
of  Social  Process  and  Spatial  Form  of  the  City".     It's  the  type 
of  book  that  some  academics  could  go  ape  over,  and  write  sparkling, 
effusive  reviews.     But  I  found  it  plodding,  dull  and  at  times, 
i  incomprehensible . 

— Howard  S.  Quinn 
^ew  York  City 
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How.  To_Analyz^_Ho^s^Dg_Dfipriya£io>n 

America's  Housing  Needs:    1970  to  1930.    By  David  Birch  and  others. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Tecnnology  and  Harvard  University,  1973.    Not  consecu- 
tively paged.    Price  not  listed. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  study  is  the  introduction 
of  the  concept  of  the  "housing-poor"  household,  altnough  the 
expression  itaalf  is  not  exactly  best  conceivable  English. 
What  is  "housing-poor"?    It  is  another  way  of  referring  to 
housing  deprivation,  based  on  (a)  the  condition  of  the  housing 
unit;  (b)  the  ability  of  the  household  to  afford  the  unit;  (c  )  over- 
crowding; and  (d)  the  location  of  the  unit. 

In  other  words,  households  are  "housing -poor"  if  they  are: 
1.    Living  in  physically  inadequate  housing;  2.    Living  in  over- 
crowded conditions;  3.    Bearing  unsuually  high  housing  costs; 
or  U.    Living  in  inadequate  environment  or  neighborhood.  The 
authors  rightfully  point  out  that  with  reference  to  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family" 
(Housing  Act  of  1968),  a  decent  home  should  be  not  only  in 
physically  sound  condition  and  in  a  suitable  environment  but 
should  contain  sufficient  space  for  the  inhabitants  to  live  in, 
and  should  not  place  an  undue  burden  on  their  budget.  While 
all  this  should  be  obvious,  in  fact  it  has  not  been  obvious  and 
has  been  ignored  by  most  of  our  pontificating  housing  economists 
and  urban  planners. 

In  this  respect  and  in  others,  the  study  differs--and  so  states— 
with  the  findings  of  the  1967  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing, 
generally  known  as  the  Kaiser  Committee.    The  definition  of 
standard  housing  by  the  Kaiser  Committee  was  based  on  structural 
s  oundness  and  thepresence  or  absence  of  plumbing  facilities. 
This,  says  the  Joint  Center  study,  was  "a  relatively  poor 
discriminator  in  urban  housing  since  it  applied  to  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  stock  in  1970.    Further,  the  absence  of  plumoing 
is  not  a  reliable  indicator  of  other  kinds  of  physical  inadequacies 
in  the  unit." 

This  modestly  published  report  (it  is  mimeographed  and  in  soft  covers, 
without  pictures  and  frills)  offers  several  other  valuable 
insights  into  the  housing  market  and  housing  quality  analysis. 
(Some  of  the  statistical  date  is  presented  in  a  computer  printout 
format  and  therefore  not  really  legible. )    Every  housing  specialist 
should  read  it. 

—Samuel  R.  Mozes 
New  York  City 
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How  To_Assist  Depressed  Urban  And  Rural  Areas 

Community  Development  Corporations .    New  York:    The  Ford  Foundation  Policy 
Paper,  1973.    Oi  request. 

This  pamphlet  considers  the  use  of  community  development  corporations  as 
a  tool  in  assisting  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas.    This  technique  has 
been  developed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  experience  of  narrowly  focused 
"crash"  programs  which  are  in  the  end  purely  ballyhoo.    To  adequately 
resolve  the  problems  of  depressed  areas,  a  comprehensive  long-term 
approach  is  essential. 

The  New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation  is  one  of  the  country's 
large  producers  of  publicly  supported  housing.    The  Upper  Park  Avenue 
Community  Association  is  developing  nire  square  blocks  in  East  Harlem. 
In  addition  to  U.P.A.C.A.,  the  other  seven  major  development  corporations 
described  here  are  the  Zion  Non- Profit  Help  Association;  the  Eedford- 
SJujvesant  Restoration  and  Development  and  Service  Corporations;  the 
East  Central  Committee  for  Opportunity  inGeorgia;  the  Watts  Labor  Community 
Action  Committee;  the  Mississippi  Action  for  Community  Education;  and  the 
Woodlawn  Organization  in  Chicago. 

The  Fourdation's  community  development  effort  comprises  a  support  program 
of  grant,  program- related  investment,  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
C.D.C.'s.    Opposition  to  the  prograia  has  tended  to  Include  the  objection 
that  support  of  C.D.C.'s  is  merely  "gilding  the  ghetto"  when  major  efforts 
should  be  directed  at  dispersing  it;  separatism  and  segregation  are  promoted 
rather  than  discouraged.    However,  the  authors  of  the  report  claim  that  it 
is  now  considered  to  be  counter-productive  to  induce  groups  to  disperse 
when  they  seek  to  remain  together  because  they  have  ethnic  and  cultural 
ties.    It  is  maintained  that,  in  a  pluralistic  society  where  many  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  must  co=exist,  integration  is  rather  an  option  available 
to  the  individual  to  move  within  the  society  without  prejudice. 

Moreover,  dispersal  in  distressed  areas  results  in  the  migration  of  the 
most  stable  segment  of  the  population  and  leaves  pockets  of  extreme  poverty. 
These  remaining  residents  will  not  profit  socially  from  dispersal.  The 
success  of  this  technique  will,  in  the  end,  be  measured  by  the  strength 
of  its  role  in  helping  communities  to  bridge  the  gap  between  relatively 
large  amounts  of  available  resources  and  limited  local  capacity,  and  to 
reverse  the  spiral  of  deterioration  and  design. 

— H. J.H.N. 


From  Tha  New  Architecture  Series: 


New  Architecture  in  New  Haven.    By  Don  Metz.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  MIT  Press 
(Revised  Edition) ,  1973.    88  pp.  #3.95. 

Attractive  and  highly  recommended  little  voluma.  Good  photographs  and  conciss 
explanations  and  guide. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  on  Urban  Housing. 
Editor:    Vasily  Kouskoulas .    Detroit:    Civil  Engineering  Department, 
Wayne  State  University,  1973.    277  pp. 

The  conference  was  held  about  one  year  ago,  with  the  participation 
of  51  speakers,  mostly  university  professors  and  also  practising 
professionals  and  public  officials    from  all  over  the  world. 

What  did  they  talk  about?    Here  is  a  random  selection  of  a  few 
out  of  the  many  fascinating  subjects: 

-  "Housing  and  Redevelopment:    A  Study  in  Grain  Theory" 

-  "Creative  Taxation  in  Urban  Housing" 

-  "Urban  Housing  and  Sanitation:    Bustees  of  Calcutta" 

-  "Environmental  Boundaries  -  A  New  Concept  Applied  to  Partitioning 

Development  in  Urban  Housing" 

-  "Urban  Housing  Planning  and  Design  for  Environmental  Noise  Control" 

-  "Que  Con  -  Queuing  Theory  Networks  for  Construction  Control  and 

Planning" 

What  do  these  subjects  have  in  common?    Directly,  nothing;  except 
that  of  course  they  all  relate  to  housing  in  some  way  or  another. 
This  indeed  is  the  problem  these  days  with  most  large  specialized 
"conferences"  held  by  educational  establishments  and  other  organiza- 
tions.   There  is  no  unifying  theme,  in  this  case,  other  than  "housing" 
itself  (which  is  not  really  a  theme).    What  happens,  then,  is 
that  participants  select  a  few  items--perhaps  one  or  two— of  real 
interest  to  them,  like  some  people  read  a  newspaper;  and  ignore 
the  rest.    If  the  weather  is  nice,  they  go  for  a  walk  or  shopping 
or  swimming. 

What  then  is  the  value  of  the  Proceedings?    In  this  particular  case, 
the  quality  of  presentations  is  on  a  high  level,  and  there  is  useful 
stuff  to  chose  from.    This  reviewer  happened  to  be  most  interested 
in  "Urban  Residential  Development — the  State  of  the  Art,"  by 
Lowell  Stroom,  ALA,  Assoc.  ATP,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  presented 
five  housing  "events"  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    His  choices 
were:    1.    Roehampton  in  London;  2.    The  Interbau  Hansa  Sector  in 
Berlin;  3-    River  Park  Housing  Development  in  Washington;  U.  Charles 
Center  Residential  Development  in  Baltimore;  and  5.    The  Watergate 
Residential  Development  in  Washington. 

~—  S  .R .  Nf» 

Terrain  Analysis:    A  Guide  to  Site  Selection  Using  Aerial  Photographic 
Interpretation .    By  Douglas  Way.    Stroudsburg,  Pennsulvania : 
Dowden,  Hutchinson  and  Ross,  Inc.,  1973.    392  pp.  $28.50. 

This  is  a  very  useful  reference  work,  especially  for  urban  designers 
and  site  planners.    It  provides  the  professional  planner  with  a 
practical  understanding  of  major  geologic  landforms  in  a  single  yet 
sophisticated  manner.    There  are  numerous  charts,  photographic 
interpretation,  and  maps  which  add  greatly  to  the  reader's  under- 
standing of  geological  conditions  and  their  characteristics  and 
properties.    I  highly  recommend  this  text  for  land  subdividers, 
builders,  site  engineers  and  landscape  architects. 


— Howard  S.  Quinn 
New  York  Citv 
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Accent  on  Regional  Planning 
A  ViewJYom  The  United_Nations 

Regional  Socio-Economic  Development  (international  Social  Development 
Review  No.  U).    New  York:    United  Nations  Social  Development  Division,  1973. 
llU  pp.  $3.00. 

The  definition  of  the  region  is  determined  by  the  problem  at  hand.    In  the 
socio-economic  status  relationship,  the  many  supply  the  few.    The  few  are 
t  he  power  elite,  and  this  is  ar  underlying  layer  between  the  lowest  group 
and  the  elite. 

Much  is  made  of  the  problem  of  depressed  regions.    In  my  experience  in  a 
developing  country,  proximity  and  happenstance  result  in  which  regions  are 
developed.    Proximity,  of  course,  to  the  metropolis  greatly  facilities 
development  often  to  the  exclusion  of  superior  geographical  factors. 
Simply  the  lure  of  the  "known"  over  the  "unknown".    In  the  matter  of  happen- 
stance, often  the  propinquity  of  some  administrator  sitting  in  the  capital 
w  ho  is  too  occupied  to  leave  that  rarefied  surrounding  very  frequently 
(and,  consequently,  unacquainted  with  the  hinterland)  settles  the  event  by 
a  grave  scientific  process  such  as  the  throwing  of  a  dart. 

One  of  the  important  processes  in  regional  development  should  involve 
citizen  participation  but  since  we  are  dealing  with  countries  with  often 
only  the  most  cursory  acquaintance  with  democratic  processes,  such  a 
techniaue  is  often  sadly  lacking.    Another  factor  influencing  regional 
development  is  wage  scales.    High  wages  attract  labor  but  may  discourage 
industry  while  low  wages  may  bring  industry  which  will  have  trouble 
finding  workers,  and  tuis  has  not  only  national  but  international  implications 
as  Yugoslav  experience  vividly  demonstrates. 

While  T.V.A.  is  still  the  prototype  for  successful  regional  development, 
the  success  of  some  of  the  newer  projects  is  still  in  doubt,  as,  for  example, 
Aswan  (Egypt).    Here,  the  application  of  funds  on  a  vast  scale  did  not 
necessarily  guarantee  success  since  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  change 
in  the  ecological  balance  Is  still  to  be  finally  determined. 

While  there  is  no  universal  norm  to  be  applied  to  regional  plans,  certain 
principles  are  basic: 

1.  Planning  must  be  combined  with  effective  power  for 
implementation ; 

2.  Political  commitment  to  a  policy  must  be  sustained; 

(in  this  case,  clear  identification  of  the  policy  and/or 
aims  must  first  take  place-or  the  effort  is  doomed  to 
failure). 

3.  Regional  development  tools  must  be  effectively  concerted; 

U.    A  national  balance  in  interregional  development  must  be 
maintained. 

It  might  also  be  added  that  among  the  power  factors  necessary  should  be 
adeaupte  financing.    Many  a  glittering  regional  plan,  well  developed 
theorectically,  enthusiastically  encouraged  by  the  powers  that  be,  has 
floundered  on  the  rock  of  inadequate  and /or  incompetent  financial  planning. 
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A  Eritish  Precision  Work 

Trie  Structure,  Size  and  Cos-cs  of  Urban  Settlements.    By  P. A.  Stone. 
London  and  New  York:    Cambridge  University  Press,  197^. 
28U  pp.  $lU.50. 

The  word  "British"  is  missing  in  the  title  of  this  impressive 
treatise  representing  the  results  of  a  research  project  carried 
out  at  the  (British)  National  Institute  of  Economic  &  Social 
Researcn  between  i960  and  19o9  on  the  economics  of  urban  form. 
The  entire  study  is  based  on  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  and 
costs  and  prices  are  listed  in  pound  sterling. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  British  planning  publications,  this 
work  is  distinguished  by  its  clarity  and  precision,  both  in  the 
method  of  study  and  in  the  language  of  presentation.    The  author 
begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  urban  form  in  Great  Britain 
end  its  ramifications  for  the  future,  and  proceeds  to  review 
factors  affecting  settlement  planning,  the  structure  of  settle- 
ments, land  use  and  densities,  settlement  models,  and  population 
and  community  facilities.    Further  study  covers  traffic,  roads 
and  their  capital  costs,  the  capital  costs  of  constructing  a 
settlement,  and  a  series  of  related  subjects. 

The  author  dwells  on  the  nature,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  both  existing  and  new  developments;  on  the  urban  form,  its 
concepts  and  economics;  and  on  national  (British)  policy  for 
settlement  creation  and  expansion.    There  is  a  series  of  conclusions 
applicable  to  the  Eritish  situation. 

This  is  an  admirable  but  in  a  way  a  strange  book.     It  is  an 
eauivalent  of  a  British  urban  development  encyclopedia,  but  not 
in  the  usual  encyclopedic  format.     (it  is  Volume  XXVTII  of 
Economic  and  Social  Studies  of  the  National  Institute  of  Economic 
and  Social  Besearch. )    How  did  the  author  manage  to  pack  into 
one  average-sized  volume  all  the  basic  information  on  a  subject 
of  this  complexity?    The  answer  is  that  line  after  line  and  page 
after  page,  the  book  provides  no-nonsense  date,  statistics  and 
both  theoretica1  and  factual  material.    There  are  no  case  studies 
or  observations  of  personal  nature.    Even  so,  one  must  be  very 
sure  of  oneself  and  one's  supply  of  information  to  decide  what 
to  use  and  what  not  to  use.     In  this  instance,  one  obviously  did. 


— Roman  Arciszewski 
New  York  City 
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Accent  on  Futurology 
The  Sharp  Controversy  on_What  Kind_Of  A  Wor,ld  The  £uture_Will  Br^ng 

Models  of  Doom:    A  Critique  of  the  Limits  bo  Growth.    Edited  by  H.S.D.  Cole, 
Christopher  Freeman,  Marie  Jahoda,  and  K  L.R.  Pavitt.    New  York: 
Universe  Books,  1973     2UU  pp.  Clothbound  $8.00;  paperback  $2.95. 


Just  over  one  year  ago  a  book  called  The  Limits  to  Growth,  describing 
a  physical  world  model  patterned  after  Jay  Forrester's  World  Dynamics, 
appeared  in  print.    Its  importance  can  readily  be  judged  by  the 
extensile  response  and  commentary  it  has  generated  since  that  time. 
A  lead  article  by  Barry  Commoner  in  the  AIP  Journal,  for  May  1973 
takes  issue  with  the  book's  method  of  using  statistics  of  various 
physical  trends  and  then  manipulating  them  according  to  assumed 
interactions.    According  to  Commoner,  the  interactions  should  be 
derived  from  the  statistics  which  represent  the  real  world,  and  better 
solutions  can  be  obtained  from  generalizations  based  on  these  observations. 
And  there  are  countless  other  critics.     (See  a  review  of  The  Limits  to 
Growth,  by  George  Rainer,  in  the  Autumn  1972  edition  of  New  York  Planning 
Review,  page  B-l — Ed.) 

Now  we  have  Models  of  Doom,  a  critique  which  was  produced  by  a  group 
from  the  Science  Policy  Research  Unit  of  the  University  of  Sussex,  England. 
Although  the  Sussex  group  goes  to  great  lengths  in  explaining  that  their 
criticism  is  meant  to  be  constructive,  and  although  the  tone  of  the 
commentary  varies  as  between  the  varioud  members  of  the  group,  the 
end  result  is  totally  negative:    They  question  the  validity  of  all  the 
statistics  used  as  input  to  the  model,  they  are  generalll  dubious  about 
the  systems  dynamics  approach  as  a  modeling  method,  and  they  feel  that 
the  end  result  could  not  possibly  serve  any  purpose  in  getting  policy, 
because  the  most  important  parameter,  that  of  potential  social  change, 
had  not  been  included.    Their  most  damning  statement  seems  to  be  a 
comparison  of  the  so-called  "World  3"  model  with  the  unfulfilled  predictions 
of  Malthus,  because  both  failed  to  take  into  account  the  unlimited  potential 
of  technological  change. 

In  1972,  this  reviewer  found  The  Limits  to  Growth  to  be  most  impressive 
and  useful;  the  critique  of  the  Sussex  jroup  or  the  other  cc.mentators 
have  not  changed  his  mind.    Although  the  statistical  inputs  to  World  3 
are  ouestioned,  all  but  one  of  the  critics  admit  that  the  data  bases 
which  exist  worldwide  are  grossly  inqdequate,  and  that  one  set  of 
assumptions  could  be  as  appropriate  to  the  model  as  any  other. 

All  the  reviewers  question  the  time  frame  of  the  model  and  other  technical 
details.     In  the  "Response",  a  final  chapter  by  the  authors  of  The  Limits 
to  Growth  included  in  this  volume,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  short-term, 
reductionist  models  the  Sussex  group  is  familiar  with  are  no  loager 
adeouate  for  "illustrating  the  basic  dynamic  tendencies  of  a  complex 
system  under  alternate  policies"  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  some 
of  their  criticism  is  irrelevant.    The  recurrent  complain*  that  social 
factors  were  ignored  is  not  a  valid  one,  because  Limits  specif icallr 
stated  that  their  model  would  exclude  them.     In  their  "Response"  the 
authors  state  that  the  Sussex  group's  optimism  about  mankind's  ability 
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to  successfully  master  its  economic,  technological  and  Social 
destiny  is  completely  unsupported  by  explicit  detail  or  any  form  of 
substitute  model.    Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  fuel  ani  energy 
shortages  in  the  U.S.  are  already  tangible  realities,  and  that 
pollution  in  Italy  ani  Japan,  for  example,  has  already  reached  serious 
proportions.    The  dispensers  of  technology  are  only  now  starting 
to  think  about  its  application  to  the  problems  of  mankind,  problems 
that  they  themselves  have  created. 

Quite  apart  from  :hese  early  manifestations  of  what  they  have 
predicted  for  many  years  ahead,  the  authors  of  Limits  had  the  courage 
to  make  educated  assumptions  (which  their  critics  have  failed  to 
improve  on);  they  have  drawn  a  possible  set  of  relationships  which 
are  a  most  useful  starging  point  for  discussion;  and  they  have  made 
policy  makers  everywhere  aware  of  the  possibility  that  growth  per  se 
is  neither  essential  noi  desirable.    These  are  the  Limits  basic 
attributes.    As  for  Models  of  Doom,  it  is  left  to  each  interested 
reader  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  valid  intellectual  criticism  or 
a  contrived  exercise  in  "nitpicking"  as  this  reviewer  found  it  to  be. 

— George  Rainer 

Irvington,  New  York 
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Future  City.  Edited  by  Roger  Elwood.  New  York:  Trident  Press,  1973. 
256  pp.  $7.95. 

Twenty- four  leading  science-fiction  writers  project  t&eir 
visions  of  urban  life  in  the  centuries  to  come:    from  1973  to  th* 
year  5,000,000.    This  unique  anthology  consists  of  short  stories 
and  poetry— all  original  material  rather  than  reprints  from 
other  publications.    For  a  busman^  holiday,  some  of  these 
pieces  are  good  reading:    Chicago,  by  Thomas  F.  Menteleone,  as 
a  "self-preserving,  self-maintaining  City";    Barry  N  Malzberg 
envisions  a  society  in  which  group  homosexuality  has  become  the 
only  accepted  sexual  practice;  R.  A.  Lafferty  takes  the  reader 
on  an  allegorical  trip  through  a  fairy-taxe  city  founded  on  a 
nameless  horror;  a  City  Doctor  (by  Frank  Herbert)  is  invested 
with  the  power  to  destroy  or  call  into  being  whole  cities  at 
a  single  command;    Robert  Silverberg  shows  what  happens  to 
a  "totally  computerized"  city  when  someone  steals  its  Master 
Program! 
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ACCENT  ON  COMMUNITY  RESEARCH  &  THE  STUDY  OF  CITIES 

Grady  Clay's  Imaginative  Ug-To-Date  Urban  Language 

Close-Up;    How  to  Read  The  American  City.    By  Grady  Clay.    New  York: 
Praeger  Publishers,  1973.    191  pp.  $10.00. 

This  book  could  create  a  new  crop  of  environmental  critics  who 
will  confront  planning  boards,  politicians  and  experts.  Armed 
with  a  new  vocabulary  these  former  laymen,  or  should  we  say  lay 
persons,  will  cause  a  stir  at  planning  meetings  when  they  discuss 
fixes,  epitome  districts,  fronts,  strips,  boats,  stacks,  sinks 
and  vantages.    It  behooves  any  planner  concerned  with  his  image 
to  know  what  these  people  are  talking  about. 

Grady  Clay  is  known  for  his  active  involvement  and  con^rn  for  the 
environment.    As  editor  of  Landscape  Architecture  Magazine  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  this  once  parochial  journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Arcnitects  an  outstanding  publication  for  a 
wide  audience  concerned  with  shaping  the  future  environment.  He 
is  also  the  current  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.    Perhaps  Mr.  Clay's  most  important  qualification  to 
write  a  book  on  the  American  city  stems  from  his  years  of  experience 
on  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal.    He  found  it  essential  to  look 
for  patterns  behind  the  single  event,  to  ask  not  only  "why  did  this 
happen?"  but  "why  do  such  things  as  thesehappen?"  "Architectural 
history  and  criticism,  for  example,  too  often  turned  into  a  picture 
story  of  great  buildings  by  famous  architects.    Critical  analysis 
too  often  turned  into  a  veiled  bitchiness  that  dealt  with  personality 
conflicts  among  designers  and  critics."    Standard  texts  did  not 
contain  answers  to  the  complex  ways  in  which  places  worked  and  how 
they  came  to  be. 

Psychologist  George  A.  Kelly  published  in  1955  evidence  to  show  how 
the  ordinary  person  constructs  a  mental  picture  of  the  world  and 
proceeds  to  continually  modify  that  image.    He  does  this  to  predict 
and  control  his  surroundings.    This  is  a  defensive  role  whose 
concern  is  survival.    Clay  gradually  learned  how  each  person  develops 
his  or  her  own  yard-sticks,  insights  and  mental  tools  for  "sorting 
things  out,  anticipating  what  comes  next,  and  finally,  for  conveying 
these  discoveries  to  others."    The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  Close-Up : 
How  to  Read  The  American  City.    Words  are  presented  as  tools  for 
direct  observation  of  the  city  and  for  signs  of  change.  Collective 
survival  should  depend  on  the  individuals  ability  to  understand, 
identify  and  react  to  the  physical  signs  that  surround  him.  When 
we  understand  the  elements  that  are  exploiting  the  environment:  roads, 
strips,  snopping  centers,  indistrial  slums  and  understand  the 
processes  involved  then  finding  solutions  will  be  possible.  This 
is  the  author's  hope.    He  states  in  the  introduction:  "whole 
industries  of  propagandists,  many  armored  with  official  powers, 
push  and  shove  to  intrude  their  views,  ahead  of  our  own.    But  none 
of  these  can  match  the  power  of  the  public's  collective  eye  and  its 
visual  concensus.  " 
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The  availability  of  computers  and  their  hypnotic  appeal  has  led 
bo  the  assignment  of  numbers  of  planners  to  boondoggels  in  order 
to  collect  quantities  of  statistics  to  feed  to  electronic  brains. 
The  resulting  findings  confirm  what  any  observant  person  could 
learn  from  a  simple  field  reconnaissance.    Perhaps  Grady  Clay's 
book  may  help  point  to  the  nudity  of  our  computers. 

The  now  words  suggested  in  the  book  and  the  book  itself  achie\es 
maximum  effectiveness  if  the  words  are  accepted  and  used.    It  would 
have  been  a  convenience  for  readers  to  have  a  glossary  for  easy 
reference.    Since  these  words  are  the  essential  elements  of  the 
book,  I  am  including  a  short  list  of  the  important  words  and  the 
concepts  they  represent. 

Beats  -         Regular  encounters  with  environments  outside  the  home  range; 

others,  more  irregular,  are  canon  sprees,  frolics,  toots, 
and  la"""kB. 

Breaks  -       Psycnolicical  as  well  as  geographic  barriers,  i.e.,  abrupt 
switch  in  direction  or  design  of  streets  as  when  a  gridiron 
pattern  on  flat  land  encounters  a  hill  or  valley. 

DMZ's  -         Dangerous  movement  zones.    Regions  which  produce  a  prepon- 
derance of  heavy  materials  from  mines,  farms,  forests, 
quarries  etc.,  -  DMZ  highways  are  the  turf  of  heavy 
haulers . 

Epitome  District  -  A  small  urban  district  functioning  as  an  accumulator 
or  traffic  and  information.    The  distinct  network  of  walks, 
streets  and  corridors  followed  by  city  influentials  and 
hangers-on. 

A  predictable  and  static  view  of  the  environment  conditioned 
by  the  western  perspectivist  tradition.    Thus  the  evaluation 
of  the  urban  scene  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  success 
or  failure  as  pieces  of  scenery. 

The  zone  of  conflict  or  stalemate  between  the  urban  area 
and  the  country.    These  areas  of  unpredictable  changes  may 
cover  hundreds  of  miles  and  are  altogether  within  the 
network  of  a  city's  influence. 

Places  or  last  resort  into  which  society  shunts,  shoves 
and  dumps  whatever  and  whomever  they  do  not  like  or  cannot 
use. 

A  high-density  mass  of  materials,  minerals,  objects, 
liquids  or  energy  concentrated  by  man's  efforts,  which 
exerts  significant  impact  upon  its  environment  as  it 
shifts  to  a  horizontal  distribution  pattern. 

A  linear  disposal  area  for  urban  surpluses  of  population 


Fixes  - 


Fronts  — 


Sinks  - 


Stacks 


Strips  - 
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products,  services  and  wastes.    On  the  strip  the 
automobile  runs  rampant.    The  origin  of  the  strip  is  in 
river  valleys,  pathways  of  early  settlers.    Now  highway 
strips  are  on  higher  ground,  but  the  basis  is  the  same, 
accessibility  and  easy  transaction. 

Turf  -  Civic  and  private  territories.    Admonitory  and  administered, 

the  messages  are  property  lines  and  identified  boundaries 
on  maps  and  in  documents.    Spelled  out  with  hedges, 
fences,  walls,  curbs,  signs,  sumbols,  markers  locks, 
directions  and  warnings.    The  entire  American  landscape 
is  being  partitioned  in  images  and  attitudes  into  turf. 


Vantagec  -    Superiority  in  position,  equipment,  etc.    A  condition 
that  is  not  static  but  part  of  the  constant  tug  of  war 
between  what  once  was  and  what  is  yet  to  be.    A  present 
danger  is  the  ability  of  small  groups  to  manage  essential 
vantage  points  in  the  flow  of  informal ivy  i.e.,  data 
centers,  corporate  research  facilities  and  official 
agencies . 


Close-Up  is  a  good  book;  it  could  be  an  important  book.    It  should 
get  the  wide  distribution  it's  populist  approach  requires. 

Planners  and  environmentalists  suffer  from  a  lack  of  concise  short- 
hand references  to  complex  functions.    Discussions  of  urban  esthetics 
often  seem  wordy  and  dull.    Grady  Clay's  book,  like  his  vocubalary 
is  concuse.    The  photographs  and  text  comprise  191  pages.    Like  a 
well  conditioned  athlete,  there  is  no  fat  here. 


-Bernard  J.  Alb  in 

New  York  City 


ADVANCE  BOOK  ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Policy  Analysis  in  Local  Government:  A  Systems  Approach  to  Decision  Making. 
By  Kenneth  L.  Kraemer.  Washington:  International  City  Management  Associat- 
ion, 1974.    166  pp. 

Latest  volume  in  the  Municipal  Management  Series.  Will  be  reviewed  in 
a  forthcoming  issue  of  NEW  YORK  PLANNING  REVIEW. 
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Urban  Problems_A£  §een_By_  The  Business_Conmunity 

Profile  of  a  City.    By  Members  of  the  Economics  Department,  First 
National  City  Bank  (New  York).    New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1973.    273  PP.  $16.00. 

This  is  a  readable  guide  to  the  major  issued  confronting  New  York 
City  and  by  implication,  all  other  older  cities  of  North  America. 
The  present  effort  is  not  as  detailed  nor  as  extensive  in  its 
subject  matter  as  Agenda  for  a  City  nor  are  its  recommendations  and 
observations  as  integrated  in  a  regional  context  as  How  to  Save 
Urban  America.    But  the  material  is  intelligently  presented  and 
the  chapters  provide  a  reasonable  overview  of  each  functional  issue, 
with  suggestions  for  alleviating  undesirable  conditions.  The 
tone  is  one  of  urbency  but  shorty  of  panicky  rhetoric-  befitting 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  prestitious  and  powerful  financial 
institutions . 

Laced  throughout  the  text  are  indications  of  potential  roles 
business  could  play  in  combatting  urban  decay.    Here's  an  area 
where  further  efforts  could  be  directed  by  the  First  National 
City  bank  beyond  its  current  programs  of  community  support.  Some- 
what akin  to  Chase  Manhattan's  lead  in  spurring  development  in  lower 
Manhattan,  perhaps  First  National  City  could  assume  the  more 
difficult  and  equally  as  urgent  task  of  organizing  the  business 
community  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  attacking  the  city  and 
region's  ills.    What  is  needed  is  a  focused,  committed  and 
continuious  effort  by  private  enterprise  to  tackle,  along  with 
government  and  the  area's  citizenry,  the  forces  of  blight,  decay 
and  pessimism.    Many  business  groups  have  become  deeply  involved 
in  the  problems  of  the  city,  and  RPA  has  done  a  yeoman's  job 
in  organizing  business  interest  in  concert  with  other  regional 
groups.    However,  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  forceful  and  encompassing 
contribution  by  the  business  community,  and  Profile  of  a  City  is 
an  excellent  springboard  from  which  the  First  National  City  Bank 
could  spur  a  new  era  of  private  commitment  to  city  and  regional 
problems.    What  a  book  the  successful  implementation  of  this  approach 
would  make! 

— Howard  S.  Quinn 
New  York  City 


Handbook  on  Urban  Planning.    William  H.  Claire,  Editor.    New  Yerk: 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1973.     390  pp.  7!+  illustrations.  $19.95. 

A  series  of  15  readings  of  mixed  value  to  planning  students.    For  example, 
there  is  an  excellent  article  by  Harold  Mayer  on  the  external  aspects  of 
transportation,  but  a  rather  SKimpy  article  on  transportation  planning 
within  an  urban  region.    The  book  may  have  merit  when    used  in  conjunction 
with  other  source  readings  for  an  Introductory  course  on  planning.  The 
author,  architect  and  planning  consultant  In  Denver,  has  previously  served 
as  assistant  executive  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

— Howard  S.  Quinn 
New  York  City 
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How  the  City_of  Brotherly  Lo ve_wa s _Put _Tog e t her 


Man-Made  Philadelphia.  By  Richard  Saul  Wurman  and  John  Andrew  Gallery. 
Cambridge,  Mass:    The  MIT  Press,  1973.    lOU  pp.  $6.00. 


Here  is  a  guide  to  the  physical  environment  of  the  city  as  citizens 
and  visitors  view  and  experience  it. 

Major  routes,  key  areas,  important  buildings,  significant  land- 
marks are  carefully  described.    The  historical  growth  of  the  city 
from  the  days  of  William  Penn  is  considered  with  reference  to 
population,  urbanization,  and  location  of  ethnic  settlements. 
Legal  and  political  facts  are  also  discussed.    The  final  section 
includes  both  key  arthitectural  plans  proposed  through  the  years, 
and  selected  examples  of  noteworthy  architecture. 

Thus,  we  learn  that  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  existed  two 
years  before  that  of  New  York.    While  Penn's  hope  that  development- 
would  start  along  both  riverfronts  and  move  inwards  has  not  come  to 
pass,  Market  Street  still  fulfills  its  function  as  the  High  Street 
(its  original  name).    The  original  city  established  in  1682  covered 
only  two  square  miles-1280  acres  (t'e  grant  covered  26,000,000  acres). 

Philadelphia  has  experienced  the  population  changes  of  other  American 
c  ities,  and  the  surrounding  counties  (Bucks,  Montgomery,  Delaware, 
and  Chester  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Gloucester,  Camden,  and  Burlington 
in  New  Jersey)  contain  a  one-third  larger  population  today  than  the 
city  itself. 

Penn  wished  Philadelphia  to  compose  a  society  based  upon  justice 

and  tolerance,  thus  the  name,  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly 

Love.    Penn  carefully  planned  the  city  (although  he  had  intended 

houses  set  in  the  middle  of  large  plots,  and  his  surveyor  laid 

out  a  gridiron  plan),  but  roads  were  laid  out  before  the  land 

was  divided  among  the  various  purchasers.    Penn  also  sold  townships 

of  approximately  5000  acres  to  persons  whose  background  was  similar 

to  his,  and  thus  were  created  among  others,  Germantown,  Radnor, 

Merion,  and  Haverford.    The  original  Penn  plan  was  adhered  to  in 

large  part  until  i960  when  the  City  Planning  Commission  developed 

a  major  new  plan  for  Philadelphia.    This  Center  City  Plan  (composing 

Penn's  original  city)  has  resulted  in  the  reconstruction  of  retail 

commercial  areas,  the  restoration  of  Society  Hill,  the  construction 

of  Penn's  Landing,  and  the  provision  of  new  highway  and  parking  facilities. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  the  graphic  work  is 
particularly  well  done. 
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Public  Policy  by  Computer 


Urban  Indicators,  Metropolitan  Evolution  and  Public  Policy.  By  James  W. 
Hughes.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Center  for  Urban  Policy  Research, 
Rutgers  University,  1973  .    233  pp.  $6.00. 

Dr.  Hughes'  book,  Urban  Indicators,  Metropolitan  Evolution  and  Public 
Policy,  at  times  reads  like  the  print  out  of  an  IBM  7000,  carefully 
documenting  each  source  and  selectively  quoting  all  the  "right"  people 
in  the  field  of  urban  and  social  structure  research.    Dr.  Hughes'  stated 
objective  is  to  begin  to  bridge  the  gap  between  acedemia  and  public  policy 
making  bodies.    Being  a  practitioner  in  the  field,  Dr.  Hughes'  work  leaves 
one  with  the  immense  ambivalence  between  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
few  practitioners  will  read  the  work  and  growing  anxiety  that  every  practi- 
tioner and  public  official  should  read  it  due  to  its  far-reaching  implications. 

Urban  Indicators.  Metropolitan  Evolution  and  Public  Policy  ultimately  arrives 
at  three  major  policy  implications  that  are  suggested  as  a  basic  starting 
point  for  federal  involvement  into  urban  planning.   The  implications  are: 

1 .  Public  action  should  originate  from  the  highest  levels  of  public 
governance,  since  many  of  the  urgent  metropolitan  concerns  may  be  the 
secondary  results  of  endemic  societal  forces,  rather  than  epidemic  local 
phenomena . 

2.  In  order  to  confront  the  increasingly  complex  problems  realisti- 
cally and  effectively,  urban  policymakers  will  need  to  draw  upon  a  matrix 
of  theoretical  knowledge  peculiar  to  each  issue,  ie.,  theoretical  policy 
knowledge.    (According  to  Dr.  Hughes,  "...  the  translation  and  develop- 
ment of  research  data  into  public  policy  alternatives  and  operational  courses 
of  action  may  require  analytical  staffs  beyond  the  capacity  of  all  but  the 
federal  government.") 

3.  What  is  needed  is  coordinated  high-level  formation  of  alternative 
pragmatic  solutions  for  those  common  problems  whose  scope  precludes 
adequate  research  at  the  local  level.    (According  to  Dr.  Hughes,  "... 

the  evaluation  of  new  and  alternative  courses  of  actions  may  be  beyond 
the  limited  ability  and  resources  of  lower  levels  of  government.  Valid 
policy  options  must  then  be  established  for  those  lower  levels  by  bodies 
and  organizations  at  the  national  level.") 

The  techniques  used  by  Dr.  Hughes  in  his  study  of  urban  indicators  and 
evaluation  are  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  valid.    His  approach 
utilizes  S MSA's  as  standard  for  grouping  in  the  United  States  (a  North 
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Central  East  Region,  A  Southern  Region  and  a  Far  West  Region)  with  the 
central  cities  in  each  region  being  the  ranking  SMSA  (i.e.,  New  York 
City,  Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles  respectively).   In  addition,  Puerto  Rico 
(with  San  Juan,  and  the  ranking  urban  complex)  and  Canada  (with 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  as  the  ranking  urban  areas)  are  studied.  The 
process  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hughes,  tested  relative  relationships  of 
selected  social  factors  in  their  special  settings.   Studied  were  Social 
Rank  (Socio-Economic  Status),  Urbanization  (Stage  of  Life  Cycle)  and 
Segregation  (Race  and  Resources,  Segregation  and  Ethnicity).  From 
an  analytical  viewpoint,  Dr.  Hughes  seems  to  have  isolated  causative 
factors  relative  to  the  problem  under  investigation,  but  by  his  own 
admission,  the  study  in  no  way  attempts  to  measure  social  change  other 
than  to  merely  site  members  relative  to  a  physical  condition  or  event. 
In  no  way  does  Dr.  Hughes  include  people's  perceptions  of  and  reactions 
to  their  conditions  or  events.   Thus,  the  research  is  limited  comparing 
statistics  and  drawing  conclusions. 

Dr.  Hughes  adequately  reviews  classical  spatical  models  for  urban 
structures  (i.e.,  Robert  Park's  Concentric  Zone  Model,  Homer  Hoyt's 
Sector  Theory)  before  embracing  and  expanding  on  Eshref  Shevky  and  Wendell 
Bell  factorial  ecology  techniques. 

Most  reasonable  and  appreciated  are  Dr.  Hughes  techniques  of  urban 
research  based  on  comparative  regional  data  (SMSA  and  CMA)  for 
selected  areas.    Most  frieghtening  are  his  conclusions  for  national 
policy  handed  down  from  Washington,  with  or  without  revenue  sharing, 
to  local  communities.   A  mere  decade  away  from  the  Brave  New  World 
of  1 984  ,  one  can  only  assume  that  somewhere,  someone  is  in  fact, 
constructing  a  world-wide  computer  to  plan  the  destinies  of  each  of  us. 
Naturally,  the  center  of  our  "big  brother"  computer  banks  will  be  in 
Washington,  fed  in  part  by  at  least  some  members  of  acedemia.  Perhaps 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Washington  in  its  infinite  wisdom  has 
adequately  gaged  national  needs  and  desires  for  her  citizens  by  planning 
ample  reserves  of  essential  goods,  notably  food  and  fuel. 

Perhaps  as  a  practitioner  in  the  field,  I  may  tend  to  react  to  local 
symptions  of  a  problem  rather  than  take  a  broader  view,  but  I  challenge 
Dr.  Hughes,  or  any  planner,  to  effectively  implement  any  single  national 
public  policy  on  the  test  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  New  York, 
Albany,  Fresno,  Columbia,  Savannah,  Ponce- Mayaguez,  Quebec,  San 
Juan  and  Winnipeg  successfully. 


--  James  T.  Kirk,  Jr. 
Corning,  New  York 
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A  Gem,  Recommended  To  Everyone 

Community  Studies:    An  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  of  the  Local 
Community.    By  Colin  Bell  and  Howard  Newby.    New  Ycrk:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1973.    262  pp.  $? 

The  concept  of  community  is  one  which  has  intrigued  sociologists 
for  centuries  and  plagued  planners  for  decades.  At  American  planning 
has  expanded  its  scope  further  and  further  from  its  traditional  concerns 
with  land  use  and  the  spatial  distribution  of  people  and  activities, 
glaring  inadequacies  in  the  education  and  understanding  of  those 
engaged  in  planning  have  become  increasingly  apparent,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  the  sociology  of  community.    Here  is  a  book  to  help 
overcome  that  deficiency. 

With  an  economy  of  words  unusual  in  most  current  publications,  Bell  and 
Newby  compare  and  analyze  the  major  empirical  work  in  community  studies 
done  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe.  The 
organization  of  the  book  is  itself  a  pleasure.    After  a  discussion  of 
theories  of  community  running  the  gamut  from  AugiB  te  Comte  through 
Talcott  Parsons,  the  authors  deal  provacatively  with  the  essential 
question  of  the  community  study  as  a  valid  method  of  investigation. 
The  deficiencies  inherent  in  studies  in  which  the  sociologist  or  field 
investigator  insinuates  himself  are  sharply  drawn.    The  dilemma  is 
summed  up  in  a  quotation  from  Gans  regarding  his  Levlttown  studies: 
"If  the  researcher  is  completely  honest  with  people  about  his  activities, 
they  will  try  to  hide  actions  and  attitudes  they  consider  undesirable, 
a  nd  so  will  be  dishonest.    Consequently,  the  researcher  must  be  dishonest 
to  get  honest  data".    In  a  broader  sense  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
some  of  the  bitter  issues  which  tore  New  York  City  apart  during  the 
Lindsay  era — Ocean  Hill-Broimsville,  Forest  Hillsand  the  like — analysed 
in  that  type  of  harsh  glare.    It  is  this  reviewer's  nagging  suspicion, 
despite  the  proliferation  of  studies  on  community  strengths  and  the 
plethora  of  rhetoric,  that  most  New  Yorkers  in  this  day  and  age  would, 
given  the  opportunity,  gladly  leave  the  communities  in  which  they 
presently  find  themselves.    Simply  because  the  quality  of  urban  life 
has  eroded  to  the  point  where  fear  and  dissatisfaction  easily  outweigh 
factors  of  territorial  inertia. 

The  concise  summarisation  of  American  community  studies  from  the  classics 
"Middletown"  and  "Middletown  in  Transition"  by  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd, 
through  the  urban  ecologists  of  the  Chicago  school,  Warner's  Yankee 
City  series  to  Gans'  "The  Levittowners"  and  of  lesser  known  (to  American 
students)  European  studies  occupies  two  chapters.    Two  chapters  of 
analysis  follow  dealing  with  the  central  problems  of  local  social 
stratification  and  power  and  conflict.    Certainly  the  immediacy  and 
pertinancy  of  the  latter  is  everywhere  evident. 

This  is  a  gem  of  a  book.     It  is  recommended  as  required  reading  and 
rereading  for  planners  and  non-planners  alike  for  its  Sibstantive 
elements  as  well  as  for  its  conciseness,  its  meticulous  research,  its 
simplicity  of  style  in  dealing  with  frequently  complex  concepts  and 
for  its  intellectual  honesty. 


 Edwin  Friedman 

New  York  City 
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Physical. Planning  An£  peyelopmen£  Of  J^Grea^Americai;  £i£y 

Chicago  1910-29:    Building,  Planning,  and  Urban  Technology,  By 
Carl  W.  Condit.    Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1973. 
35*+  pp.  $12.50. 

Chicago  1930-70 :    Building,  Planning,  and  Urban  Tecnnology.  By 
Carl  W.  Condit.    Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  197U. 
351  pp.  $12.50. 

Both  the  subject  matter:    thr  city  of  Chicago,  and  these  two 
volumes  themselves,  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  history  of 
American  urban  planning  and  development.      Carl  Condit  is  professor 
of  history,  urban  affairs,  and  art  at  Northwestern  University, 
and  an  autnority  on  architectural  design.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 
face  these  books — thorough,  competent,  comprehensive,  informative. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  them  is  astounding, 
and  familiarity  with  Chicago,  past  and  present,  indisputable. 
What  is  lacking,  perhaps,  is  a  certain  senee  of  humor  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  people  instead  of  on  things;  but  then,  you  can't  have 
everything. 

In  the  first  volume,  a  full  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
of  1906-8,  by  Daniel  Burnham  and  Edward  Bennett,  telling  the  fascinating 
story  of  how  the  famous  plan  was  prepared,  what  it  contained  and 
why,  and  how  it  influenced  the  growth  of  the  city.    In  the  second 
volume,  substantial  space  is  devoted  to  development  after  the 
Depression  and  World  War  II,  both  "unassisted"  and  under  the  urban 
renewal  program,  telling  the  story  of  each  individual  major  construction 
effort,  it  plans  and  its  architectural  expression.    A  separate  chapter 
deals  wioh  the  new  plan,  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Chicago  (19^6 )» 
and  its  principal  features. 

"The  characteristics  in  which  the  Comprehensive  Plan  differs  most 
profoundly  from  the  Burnham,"  points  out  Condit,  "are  those  having 
to  do  with  what  the  new  document  calls  'the  quality  of  live.'"  That 
is,  community  facilities,  educational  facilities,  and  housing  for 
low-and  uiddle- income  groups — the  latter,  although  none  too  generous, 
turning  out  to  be  "wildly  optimistic." 

As  the  sub- title  clearly  states,  these  volumes  are  intended  to  present 
"building,  planning,  and  urban  technology."   This  is  precisely  what 
they  do,  dealing  with  problems  and  solutions  in  physical  city  planning, 
architecture,  engineering,  design,  construction,  and  the  physical 
setting  in  which  these  were  taking  place.    Within  these  limitations, 
Condit* s  work  is  a  major  achievement. 


—  l.S. 
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Accent  on  Zoning 


The  Latest i  _TDR 

Transfer  of  Development  Rights t    A  Hw  Concept  In  Land  Use  Management. 
By  B.  Budd  ChaTooshian  and  Thomas  Herman.    Hew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey: 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Cook 'College,  Rutgers  University,  1973* 
20  pp.  Special  distribution. 

The  new  zoning-like  device  called  transfer  of  development  rights,  or 
TOR  for  short,  is  becoming  a  fashionable  preoccupation  for  many 
planners,  lawyers,  and  public  administrators.    Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
withstand  the  test  of  time  and  experience,  and  not  degenerate  into 
another  passing  fad.    Remember  FPB3T 

Messrs.  Chavooshian  and  Norman  (The  first  is  a  veteran  Hew  Jersey  planner, 
currently  program  adviser  for  Resource  Management,  Cooperative  Extension 
Service;  the  second,  an  attorney,  currently  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
of  Environmental  Studies,  Rutgers  University)  ask  the  question:  "How 
can  Wev  Jersey,  the  most  densely  populated  state  in  the  nation,  preserve 
open  space  and  ensure  the  quality  of  life  which  Its  residents  desire?" 

They  state  that  TOR  is  "a  new  technique  to  help  solve  this  fundamental 
dilemma  without  violating  basic  rights  and  due  process  as  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution.    It  combines  planning  with  certain  aspects  of 
property  law." 

The  municipality  designates  an  area  of  open  space  and  prohibits  development 
therein.    The  development  potential  is  transferred  to  other  districts 
where  development  is  designated  as  feasible.    Landowners  in  the  preserved 
area  may  sell  development  rights  to  other  landowners  or  builders  who  wish 
to  build  in  districts  in  which  development  is  permitted  above  the  former 
maximum  zoned  density,  if  such  rights  are  duly  purchased.    The  authors 
point  out  that  Hew  York  City  and  the  town  of  Southampton  in  Suffolk 
County  have  used  techniques  similar  to  TOR ,  and  that  TOR  state  enabling 
legislation  has  been  initiated  in  Maryland.    The  authors,  with  the 
participation  of  other  planners,  have  prepared  a  legislative  proposal 
for  Hew  Jersey. 

From  other  sources  we  note  that  the  idea  has  been  advanced  In  even 
stronger  terms.    A  1972  report  to  the  Virginia  Advisory  Legislative 
Council  speaks  of  TOR  as  "a  substitute  for  zoning",  in  order  to  deter 
unsound  "growth".    Elsewhere,  TOR  is  related  to  landmark  preservation 
and  environmental  protection. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  depth,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
scholarly  and  fascinating  article,  "DevelopmentRights  Transfer:  An 
Exploratory  Essay,"    by  John  J.  Costonis,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law:    The  Yale  Law  Journal,  vol.  83: 

75,  1973. 


 Samuel  R.  Mozes 

New  York  City 
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Accent  on  Planning  Eibliography 


Editorial  note:    The  review  below  covers  Exchange  Bibliographies  No.  305 
through  315  and  No.  328,  all  noted  in  our  Autumn  1972  edition  as  part 
of  a  more  extensive  listing  of  publications  then  available  from  the 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians.    Following  this  special  review  we 
continue  with  our  regular  listing  of  Exchange  Bibliographies  not  previously 
reported  in  New  York  Planning  Review. 

Issues  still  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  the  Council  at  individual 
prices  as  shown.    Continuing  subscriptions  (standing  orders)  &re  avail- 
able at  forty  issues  for  $U0.00  and  may  begin  at  any  specified  number. 
The  address  of  the  Council  is  P.O.B  229,  Monticello,  Illinois  61856. 

The  Council  is  a  national  group  of  librarians,  university  staff  members, 
professional  planners,  public  and  private  planning  organizations,  and 
others  interested  in  problems  of  library  organization  and  research. 
The  subjects  of  bibliographies  cover  every  conceivable  aspect,  large 
and  small,  of  urban,  regional  and  state  planning,  prepared  by  specialists 
in  each  respective  field. 


Guide  To  the  Literature  of  Cities:    Abstracts  and  Bibliography, 
vois.  1  tnrougn  TT.    By  i«ior*is  Zeitlin.    Monticello,  Illinois, 
uouncii  or  Planning  Librarians,  1972.    $1.50  to  $8.00  per  volume. 

Morris  Zeitlin' s  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Cities  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  and  fascinating  reading.    Where  else  can  you  sit  down  to 
a  feast  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  and  after  spending  a  few 
hours,  come  away  with  renewed  vision  and  understanding  of  the  state 
of  our  cities,  their  problems,  achievements,  programs  and  future. 
The  views  of  the  giants  of  urban  literature  are  set  forth  and  readily 
compared,  bringing  to  sparkling  life  most  of  the  basic  issues  and 
planning  discussions  of  past  and  present  generations. 

While  the  volumes  are  necessarily  arranged  in  somewhat  arbitrary  fashion 
(how  do  you  classify  a  book  which  deals  with  several  basic  themes, 
for  example?),  Zeitlin  has  attempted  to  follow  coherent  subjects. 
Some,  such  as  the  first  volume,  History  of  the  Cities,  have  relatively 
few  entries  because  little  has  been  written  on  them.    Others,  such 
as  the  volumes  on  Urban  Housing,  Socialist  Cities  and  City  Planning  - 
Theory  an  1  Practice,  are  extensive  compendiums . 

The  meatier  volumes  contain  dozens  of  abstracts.    The  Housing  volume 
starts  off  with  Engels  famous  tract,  written  in  1872.    Under  capitalism, 
says  Engels,  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  housing  problem.    The  law 
of  supply  and  demsnd  limits  housing  production  and  insures  that  many 
people  will  be  poorly  housed.    Slum  clearance,  he  continues,  is  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich    and  to  get  rid  of  eyesores.    Writer  after 
wri  er  (Dean,  Bauer,  Strauss,  Bluaenfeld)  takes  off  on  this  theme, 
calls  home-ownership  fcr  the  poor  a  fraud,  opts  for  government  ownership 
of  all  urban  land  and  feels  that  new  housing  should  be  built  before 
the  slums  are  torn  down     Other  writers  defend  >he  private  enterprise 
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system,  call  for  government  assistance  to  the  private  sector.  Abrams 
calls  for  tenant  owned  public  housing  and  an  end  to  segregation. 
Frieden  rejects  the  rebuild-elsewhere-first  theme,  and  argues  for  gradual 
improvement  of  slum  areas . 

What  is  interesting  about  these  abstracts,  and  the  above  volume  as  an 
example,  is  that  here  in  a  single  source,  one  sees  many  different  and 
respected  authors  saying  the  same  tking.    This  gives  a  force  and 
perspective  to  the  cummulative  vie*  that  no  single  author  can  produce. 
The  divergent  opinions  also  stand  out,  sometimes  with  little  effect, 
but  often  with  powerful  arguments  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  volumes  on  Urban  Sociology  (V)  and  Urban  Government  (VT)  are  both 
light,  though  with  some  interesting  entries.    We  learn  that  mental 
illness  decreases  with  distance  from  the  center;  and,  from  Rainwater, 
that  there  is  hope  for  the  poor  if  their  basic  needs  are  met.  The 
volume  on  Urban  Government  concentrates  on  metropolitan  questions;  useful, 
but  it  ignores  decentralization  and  municipal  questions,  both  of  which 
are  as  important  as  rationalizing  the  suburban  chaos. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  and  prophetic  volumes  is  that  on  the 

Metropolitan  Region.    Among  the  many  authors  quoted,  there  is  general 

agreement  that  metropolises  or  urban  regions  will  continue  to  grow 

and  grow  outward,  with  some  divergent  opinions  on  what  the  center 

will  be  like  and  what  influence  it  will  have.    The  dominant  view,  perhaps 

bes^  presented  Gottman,  is  that  the  center  will  specialize  in  management, 

banking,  government,  advertising,  wholesaling,  radio,  television, 
publishing,  education,  the  arts,  etc.    Others  see  the  center  declining 

while  still  others  (Mumford,  Stein)  think  it  should.    ELumenf eld * ■ 
analysis  of  the  metropolis  stands  out  as  truly  expert,  with  his  concept 
that  as  the  city  grows,  it  becomes  qualitatively  different.    Among  the 
more  interesting  fdeas  that  might  impel  one  to  delve  into  the  writings 

themselves  are  Blumenf eld's  notion  of  "human,"  "superhuman,"  and 
"extrahuman"  scales  in  the  metropolis  and  Gruen's  idea  of  replacing  the 
gridiron  pattern  with  "cellular"  or  "cluster"  arrangements. 

Zeitlin  introduces  the  City  Planning  -  Theory  and  Practice  volume  as  a 
study  in  opposing  movements:    social  ideology  and  opportunism.  Though 
the  anti-city  school  and  phsyical  solutions  dominated  past  contributions, 
he  notes,  the  pro-city  forces  and  complex  social  issues  dominate  current 
inquiry.    It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  abstracted  in  this  volume,  but  the  list  of  authors  should 
conjure  up  much  of  the  content:    Geddes,  Aronovici,  Saarinen,  Gutkind, 
^ward,  Mumford,  LeCorbusier,  Wright,  Mayer,  Abrams,  Perry,  Isaacs, 
Blumenfeld,  Jacobs,  the  Goodmans,  Churchill,  Wood  (Elizabeth),  Tyrwhitt, 
Vernon,  Doxiadis,  Gans,  Banfield,  Davidoff,  Babcock. 

While  the  volume  stretches  back  into  neighborhood  theory,  the  main 
thrust  is  on  satisfying  the  neids  of  the  poor.    Most  writers  score 
the  government  for  failing  to  provide  servies,  facilities  and  decent 
housing  for  the  poor,  and  a  great  many  call  (again)  for  government 
ownership  and  control  of  all  urban  land.     (All  the  really  impressive 
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thinkers  and  great  designers  reject  private  ownership  of  urban  land.) 
Bankers  are  excoriated  by  Von  Eckhart  as  those  for  whom  "the  city  is 
not  a  place  to  live  but  a  gold  mine  where  property  velues  must  be  skill- 
fully quarried. "    Most  writers  feel  that  wealth  and  power  should  be 
redistributed  and  that  the  people  of  the  city  should  have  a  hefty 
share  in  decision-making  about  the  cities  and  their  future.    With  the 
exception  of  sour  apples  like  Banfield  who  propose  repressive  measures 
and  increased  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  problem  poor,  there 
is  a  surprising  and  almost  unanimous  rejection  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system  as  it  operates  in  our  cities.    While  planners  work  for  the 
establishment  and  the  rich,  says  Abraras,  they  should  also  develop  a 
political  pressure  arm  through  which  they  can  express  their  ethical  feelings 
while  earning  their  bread. 

The  final  volume  is  titled  Socialist  Cities.    American  Scholars  do  not 
look  objectively  at  socialist  societies,  complains  Zeitlin,  and  includes 
a  number  of  Soviet  works  in  his  abstracts.    In  the  materials  dating  back 
to  the  early  19^0' s  and  1950' s,  Blumenf eld's  incisive  analyses  and 

discussions  of  Soviet  objeccives  and  progress  are  among  the  most  illuminating. 
The  first  five-year  plan  set  vast  goals  for  development,  many    of  which 
have  not  yet  been  achieved.    Debates  on  what  a  true  socialist  city 

would  be  like,  a  backward  building  industry,  the  lack  of  technicians,  and, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  devastation  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  restricted 
progress.    By  19^7,  on  the  other  hand,  Ada  Louise  Huxtable  noted  that 
the  Soviet  had  developed  the  most  sophisticated  building  industry  in 
the  world  and  could  solve  its  housing  problems  before  any  other  nation. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  wealth  of  experience,  some  of  which 
is  reflected  in  these  pages,  much  of  which  is  still  hidden  behind  the 
iron  curtain.     In  the  early  days,  massive  dwelling  "combines"  were  built 
for  1,000  to  3,000  families  with  "factory"  kitchens  serving  10,000  to 
25,000  meals  a  day.    Though  such  massive  communality  has  been  given  up, 
the  search  still  goes  on  for  the  true  "socialist  neighborhood." 

Industrialization  has  made  massive  strides  in  the  Soviet  Union.    And  yet, 
the  ills  of  the  cities  persist:    overbuilding  in  congested  cities, 
lags  in  facilities  and  services  in  new  communities,  centralized  direction 
and  lack  of  local  coordination,  inflexibility  in  many  areas,  lack  of  pro- 
fessional administration  -  a  host  of  problems,  many  the  same  as  ours, 
many  uniaue  to  socialist  countries.    A  freer  exchange  of  information  - 
anl  of  techniaues,  programs,  ideas  and  solutions  -  is  needed  by  both 
c  amps 

Well,  that's  Morris  Zeitlin* s  guide.    Treat  yourself  to  a  high  in  urban 
adventure,  refresh  yourself  at  the  wellhead,  gain  a  world  perspective  to 
keep  you  froj  drowiniiig  in  your  own  little  ditch  and  join  the  literate 
urban  elite     The  only  problem  is  the  cost  of  doing  all  this.    To  buy 
each  of  the  11  volumes  separately  would  ccs  t  a  total  of  $37,00.  Why 
not  put  it  all  together  in  a  paperback  at  $2.95  to  $3-95?    The  material 
is  exciting  enough  to  justify  its  publication. 

— Walter  Thabit 
New  York  City 
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#hk7 .    A  Eibliography  of  Recent  Environmental  and  Related  Publications 
on  Japan  in  English,  by  Duane  Roberts.    1973.    Ulp.  $lt.OO. 

#Ui8.    Selected  Bibliography  on  Revenue  Sharing,  by  Don  Levitan. 
1973.    26p.  $2.50. 

7fhh9>    A  Selected  Bibliography  on  Community  Antenna  Television  (CATV), 
by  Anthony  G.  T!hite.    1973.    12p.  $1.50. 

ifhSO.    Religion  as  an  Urban  Institution:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by 
Anthony  G.  I.Tiite.    1973.    Hp.  $1.50. 

#li5l«    Organized  Violence  in  Urban  Areas:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by 
Anthony  G.  1Thite.    1973.    13 p.  $1.50. 

#U52.    The  Stewardship  of  the  Land:    A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Current 
Readings,  by  Pam  Daniels .    1973.    l6p.  $1.50. 

#U53«    Pre-Industrial  Economic  Systems:    Book-length  Case  Studies  in 

Economic  Anthropology,  by  Edward  Van  Roy.    1973*    l5p»  $1.50. 

i'fhSh*    Housing  Need  —  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Adepoju  Onibokun, 
A  jit  Atwal  and  George  Rich.    1973.    Ii2p.  $1|.00. 

;;U55.    A  Systematic  Geographic  Bibliography  on  Bangla  Desh,  by 
B.  L.  Sukhwal.    1973.    63p.  $6.50. 

#U56.    Aerial  Photographic  Applications  for  Transportation  and  Traffic 
Engineering  Studies,  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  compiled  by 
James  U.  Epps .    1973.    35p.  $3.50. 

>rU57.    The  Political  Economy  of  Black  Community  Development:    A  Research 
Bibliography,  by  D.  F.  Williams.    1973.    U6p .  $U»50. 

jj- U5>8  •    Urban  Social  Planning:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by  D.  F.  Williams  • 
1973.    I8p.  $2.00. 

/rU59-U60.    Ethnic  and  Racial  Minorities  in  North  America:     A  Selected 

Bibliography  of  the  Geographical  Literature,  by  John  A.  Jakle 
with  the  assistance  of  Cynthia  A.  Jakle.    1973.    71p.  $7.00. 

//U6l.    Planning  and  Government  in  the  National  Capital:    A  Selected 
Bibliographer  on  Ottawa,  Canada;  Canberra,  Australia;  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  Thomas  F.  Brereton.    1973.    25p.  $2.50. 

r/U62.    The  Land  Use  Movement  of  the  1920 's,  A  Bibliographic  Essay, 
by  Albert  Z.  Guttenberg.    1973.    l3p.  $1*.00. 
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#1*63 -l*61*-lj65 •    A  Bibliography  of  Materials  Useful  for  Change  in  Mental 

Hospitals;  Architecture,  Institutional  Settings  and  Health,  by 
ARC-Architecture-Research-Construction.    1973*    l*6l*p.  $12.50. 

#1*66.    Municipal  Franchises:    A  Bibliography,  by  Anthony  G.  White. 
1973.    7p.  $1.50. 

#J4i67.    The  Urban  Judiciary:    A  Source  List  on  Urban  and  Municipal  Courts, 
by  Anthony  G.  Uhite.    1973.    8p.  $1.50. 

#1*68..    Representation  as  an  Urban  Problem,  by  Anthony  G.  Uhite.  1973. 
lip.  $1.50. 

#U69.    Community  Mental  Health  Centers:    Planning,  Systems  Analysis,  and 
Program  Evaluation,  by  Morris  E.  Davis.    1973.    Hp.  $1.50. 

#1*70.    A  Bibliography  and  Review  of  Building  Evaluation  Schemata  and 
Practices,  by  Samir  G.  Mattar  and  Paul  P.  Fazio.  1973* 
21p.  $2.00. 

#1*71.    The  Black  Family  in  Urban  Areas  in  the  United  States,  A  Bibliography 
of  Published  Works  on  the  Black  Family  in  Urban  Areas  in  the 
United  States,  compiled  by  Lenwood  G.  Davis.    1973*  60p. 
$6.00. 

#1*72-1*73-1*71*.    Housing  and  Related  Services  for  Exceptional  Persons:  A 
Source  Book,  by  Douglas  A.  Farber.    1973.    176p.  $12.50. 

#1*75.    Planning  Medical  Care:    Assessment  of  Distribution  and  Costs  of 
Physicians  Services,  Morris  E.  Davis.    1973*    7p.  $1.50. 

#1*76.    The  Potential  of  Direct  Solar  Energy  in  Planning,  by  Madolia  Massey 
Mills.    1973.    13p.  $1.50. 

#1*77.    Charters  as  Municipal  Constitutions,  by  Anthony  G.  White.  1973* 
8p.  $1.50. 

#1*78.    An  Urban  Minority:    Japanese  Americans,  by  Anthony  G.  White. 
1973.    8p.  $1.50. 

#1*79.    Urban  Property  Taxation:    I  -  Administrative  Aspects,  by 
Anthony  G.  White.    1973.    13p.  $1.50. 

#1*80.    Urban  Property  Taxation:    II  -  Land  and  Location,  by  Anthony  G. 
White.    1973.    12p.  $1.50. 

#1*81.    Urban  Property  Taxation:    III  -  Rejection  and  Reformation,  by 
Anthony  G.  White.    1973.    9p.  $1.50. 

#1*82.    Transportation  Accessibility:    Some  References,  by  Keith  Hoggart. 
1973.    l*2p.  $1*.00. 

#1*83.    A  Comprehensive  Bibliography  on  New  Towns  in  Canada,  by 
Prof.  Norman  E.P.  Pressman.    1973.    22p.  $2.00. 
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,rk3h»    Corporate  Planning,  An  Introductory  Eibliography,  by  Barbara  Witt* 
1913.   I2p.  $1.50. 

irh8$»    Bibliography  on  Science  Policy,  An  Introductory  Bibliography,  by 
Barbara  Witt.    1973.    8p.  $1.50. 

;,"i;86.    Economic  Models,  A  Selective  Bibliography,  by  Barbara  Witt. 
1973.    17p.  $1.50. 

?'  U87 .    Computers  and  Data  Banks  in  Government,  A  Selective  Bibliography, 
by  Barbara  Witt.    1973.    20p.    $2 .CO. 

h'kdQ.    Application  of  Wind  Data  to  Site  and  Building  Design:    A  Partially 
Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Richard  L.  Holaday .    1973*  29p. 
03.00. 

,;'U39.    Business  in  an  Urban  Reform  Setting:    A  Bibliography,  by 

Anthony  G.  White,  and  Carole  Ann  White.    1973.    lQp.  $1.50. 

,ih90.    Green  Space  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  by  John  Laurence  !Tarren. 
1973.    23p.  $2.00. 

,;U91.    T.Tomen  in  Government  and  Politics:    A  Bibliography  of  American  and 
Foreign  Sources  by  Rosaline  Levenson.    1973.    80p.  $8.00. 

#1*92 .    The  Geographical  Literature  of  Black  America,  19U9-1972:  A 

Selected  Bibliography  of  Journal  Articles,  Serial  Publications, 
Theses  and  Dissertations,  by  Robert  T.  Ernst.    1973 •  29p. 
$3.00. 

$k93*    Emergency  Medical  Services  in  Metropolitan  Areas,  by  John  Messmer. 
1?73.    9p.  $1.50. 

,'/U9h.    Urban  and  Environment  Resources:    A  Bibliography  of  English 

Language  Periodicals,  by  Raymond  U.  Clugh  and  Ambrose  Ida  in. 
1973.    30p.  $3.00. 

#U95>.    Zoning  Fundamentals:    A  Bibliography  of  Selected  References,  by 
Robert  D.  Carpenter.    1973.    lOp.  $1.50. 

ii:U96.    On  the  Evolution  of  Human  Behavior:    A  Preliminary  Bibliography, 
by  Darrell  L.  TJhiteman.    1973.    19p.  $2.00. 

Z/U97.    Migration:    A  Selected  International  Research  Bibliography,  by 
Prakash  C.  Sharma.    1973.    68p.  $6.50. 

(/:U98.    A  Bibliographic  Legal  Guide  for  Urban  Science  Studies,  by 
Anthony  G.  White.    1973.    l5p.  $1.50. 

/;,U99.    Policing  the  Urban  Area:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by  Anthony  G. 
ITiite.    1973.    7p.  $1.50. 


#500.    Two  Modes  of  Information  Retrieval:    A  Compact,  Bibliographic 
Distinction  Between  the  Question  Answering  Systems  and 
Literature  Searching  Systems,  by  Donald  P.  Grant.    1973  • 
12p.  $1.50. 

#501.    Residential  Environments  and  Human  Behavior,  by  Robert 
Bartholomew.    1973*    5p.  $1.50. 

#502.    Indoor  and  Outdoor  Space  for  Children  in  Nursery-Kindergarten 
Programs,  by  Robert  Bartholomew.    1973.    I5p«  $1.50. 

#503.    Indoor  and  Outdoor  Space  for  Mentally  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Children,  by  Robert  Bartholomew .    1973.    9p.  $1.50. 

v$0h»    A  Bibliographic  Guide  to  Structural  Development,  by  Wayne  H. 
Oberle.    1973.    75p.  $7.50. 

jf505«    Australian  Planning  and  Development:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by 
Charles  W.  Barr.    1973.    26p.  $2.50. 

#506.    Introduction  to  Sources  of  Urban  Planning  Considerations  and 
Standards,  by  Linda  L.  Christens en.    1973*    5p»  $1.50. 

#507.    Political  Structure,  Urban  Spatial  Organization  and  the  Delivery 
of  Municipal  Services,  by  J.  Ross  Barnett.    1973.    8lp.  $8.00. 

//508.    The  Structural  Determinants  of  Public  Policy:    An  International, 
Multi-Disciplinary  Bibliography,  by  John  William  Foley. 

1973.  iop.  $1.50. 

#509.    Index  to  CPL  Exchange  Bibliographies  No.  1  -  508  (1958  -  December 
1973).    197U.    112p.  $U-00. 

#510.    Social  Alienation  and  Anomie:    A  Selected  International  Research 
Bibliography,  by  Prakash  C.  Sharma.    197k»    l£p.  $1*.00. 

#511.    A  Contemporary  Bibliography  on  Future  Research,  by  R.  Gary  Dean 
and  Joel  C.  Snell.    197U.    9p.  $1.50. 

#512.    Improving  Decision  Making  in  the  Marketing  of  New  Cities,  by  John 
Theodore  Stenvall.    197U.    17p.  $1.50. 

#513.    Survey  Research  and  Field  Techniques:    A  Bibliography  for  the 
Fieldworker,  by  Justin  C.  Friberg.    197U.    l|2p.  $1^.00. 

#5lU»   Working  Bibliography  on  Scaling  Methods  Appropriate  for  Analysis  of 
Space  Preferences,  by  Gordon  0.  Ewing,  Stanley  R.  Lieber  and 
Gerard  Rushton.    197U.    UOp.  $lt.00. 

#515.  Psychologies  of  Human  Aggression  and  their  Implications  for  Public 
Policy:  A  Bibliographical  Discussion,  by  Paul  J.  Weber.  197k. 
Ulp.  $U.OO. 
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#516.    The  Perception  and  Cognition  of  Environment  (Annotated),  by 
James  D .  Harrison.    1971*.    79p.  $8.00. 

^517.    Indoor -Outdoor  Space:    The  Transitional  Areas  and  Their  Effect  on 
Human  Behavior,  by  Robert  Bartholomew.    1971*.    5p«  $1.50. 

j,  518 •    The  Sociology  of  New  Towns  and  New  Cities,  A  Classified 

Bibliography,  by  Irving  Lewis  Allen.    1971*.    19p.  $1.50. 

#$19 .    The  No-Growth  Controversy,  by  Michael  A.  Agelasto,  II  and 
Patricia  R.  Perry.    1971*.    28p.  $3.00. 

#520.    Fire -Fight ing  in  Urban  Areas:    A  Bibliography,  by  Anthony  G. 
IJhite.    1971*.    7p.  $1.50. 

#$21.    A  Selected  Bibliography  on  Local  Sales  Taxes,  by  Anthony  G. 
IJhite.    1971*.    7p.  $1.50. 

#522.    A  Selected  Bibliography  on  Municipal  Debt:    Revenue  Bonds,  by 
Anthony  G.  Uhite.    1971*.    7p.  $1.50. 

#523.    A  Selected  Bibliography  on  Municipal  Debt:    General  Obligation 
Bonds,  by  Anthony  G.  White.    1971*.    6p.  $1.50. 

//52l*-525.    Suburbs,  Suburbia  and  Suburbanization:    A  Bibliography,  Second 
Edition,  compiled  and  edited  by  Louis  H.  Masotti,  and 
Deborah  Ellis  Dennis.    1971*.    108p.  $11.00. 

#526.  Improving  Quality  of  Environment  Through  Environment  -  Behavior 
Studies,  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Hayden  B.  May.  1971*. 
U3p.  $1*.50. 

#527*    Bibliography  of  Bibliographies  Prepared  by  U.  S.  Government 
Agencies  of  Interest  to  Community  Flanners,  compiled  by 
KLrsti  Nils  en.    1971*.    23p.  $2.00. 

£523.    Rapid  Transit  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area:    A  Chronological 
List  of  Selected  References  Contained  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  compiled  by  Michael  C.  Kleiber. 
197U.    26p.  $2.50. 

?r529.    A  Selected  and  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Campus  Planning 

Literature,  by  James  Edison  Notestein.    1971*.    32p.  $3.00. 

#530.  Community  Development  Corporations:  An  Annotated  Bibliography, 
l*th  edition,  by  Florence  Contant.    1971*.    l*2p.  $1*.00. 

w-531.    Graphic  Display  of  Human  Behavior,  Environment  Data  with  an 

Emphasis  on  Institutional  Settings,  by  Robert  Bartholomew. 
1971*.    I5p.  $1.50. 

?>'532.    A  Social  Ecological  Bibliography,  by  Joel  C.  Snell  and  R.  Gary 
Dean.    1971*.    2Cp.  $2.00. 
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#533-53^.    A  Bibliography  of  Materials  Useful  for  Change  in  Mental 

Hospitals:    Architecture,  Institutional  Settings  and  Health, 
Supplement  to  Exchange  Bibliography  #1*63-1*61|-U65  of 
October  1973,  by  arc/Architecture-Research-Construction. 
197U.    80p.  $8.00. 

#535.  Bibliography  of  Architecture,  Planning  and  Landscape  in  China, 
by  Michael  Hugo-Brunt.    1971*.    68p.  $7.00. 

#536.    The  History  of  London  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the 
Present,  compiled  by  Dawn  Madox  and  Michael  Hugo-Brunt. 
1971; .    l*0p.  $U.OO. 

#537.    Bibliography  -  Architecture  &  Planning  in  the  Far  East  -  India, 
East  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  by  Michael  Hugo-Brunt.  1971*. 
U7p.  $li.50. 

#538.    Population  Policy:    A  Selected  Research  Bibliography,  by  Prakash  C. 
Sharma.    197 1*.    Hp.  $1.50. 

#539.    Bibliography  on  Japan:    Architecture,  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture,  by  Michael  Hugo-Brunt.    197k.    27p.  $2.50. 

#51*0-51*1.    Asia  and  Pacific  Planning  Bibliography  No.  5,  by  Diana  Chang. 
1971*.    226p.  $12.50. 

#51*2-51*3.    Topical  Bibliography  of  the  Asian  Experience  in  the  United 
States:    Material  in  the  Cornell  University  Libraries,  by 
T.  Jesse  Kwoh  and  Victoria  Chin.    1971*.    72p.  $7.00. 

#5U*.    Sociological  Journals  and  Periodicals:    A  Selected  International 

Research  Bibliography,  by  Prakash  C.  Sharma.    1971*.    28p.  $3.00. 

#5U5»    A  Survey  of  the  Literature  Concerning  the  Irish-American  Experience 
for  the  Urban  Planner,  by  John  William  Foley.    1971*.    5p.  $1.50. 

#5U6.    Representation,  Part  II:    A  Bibliographic  Supplement  and  How-to- 

Guide  (Supplement  to  Exchange  Bibliography  #1*68),  by  Anthony  G. 
White.    1971*.    7p.  $1.50. 

#51*7.    Housing  Allocation  Planning:    An  Annotated  Bibliography,  by 
Ernest  Erber  and  John  P.  Pricr.    1971*.    23p.  $2.00. 

#51*8.    Black  Labor  in  the  Cities:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by  William  M. 
King.    1971*.    20p.  $2.00. 

#51*9.  Women  in  Architecture:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  and  Guide  to 
Sources  of  Information,  by  Carolyn  R.  Johnson.  1971*.  25p. 
$2.50. 
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#550.    Energy  Crisis  in  the  United  States  -  A  Selected  Bibliography  of 
Non-Technical  Materials,  by  Man  C.  Burg.    197U.    67p.  $6.50. 

#551*    Voluntary  Associations  in  Change  and  Conflict  -  A  Bibliography,  by 
Dr.  James  Nwannukwu  Kerri.    197U.    13p.  $1.50. 

#552.    An  Annotated  Interdisciplinary  Guide  to  Sources  of  Information  in 
The  Social  Sciences,  with  special  emphasis  on  Urban  Studies, 
by  Barbara  Mills.    1971;.    76p.  $7.50. 

#553  •    A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Studies  in  Social  Change  and  Technology, 
compiled  by  Prakash  C.  Sharma.    19714.    25p.  $2.50. 

jf$$k.    The  Woman  in  American  Society:    A  Selected  Bibliography,  by 
Lenwood  G.  Davis.    1971*.    33p.  $3-50. 

#555 •    Health,  Health  Care  and  the  Black  Community:    An  Exploratory 
Bibliography,  by  William  M.  King.    1971;.    l6p.  $1.50. 

fr556.    Family  Planning  Programs:    A  Selected  International  Research 
Bibliography,  by  Prakash  C.  Sharma.    197U.    21p.  $2.00. 

iiSSl '    Social  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  Housing:    A  Review  of  the 
Literature,  by  Diana  Chang.    197U.    20p.  $2.00. 

//'558.    Variable  Work  Time  -  A  Selected  Bibliography  -  Partially  Annotated, 
by  Eve  Rafferty.    197U.    8p.  $1.50. 

#559.    Citizen  Participation  in  Mental  Health:    A  Bibliography,  by 

William  R.  Meyers,  and  Robert  A.  Dorwart.    197k.    l5p.  $1.50. 

#560.    An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Basic  Research  Books,  by  Donald  A. 
Pelegrino.    197k.    UOp.  $U.OO. 

// 561-562.    Transportation  Systems  Bibliography,  by  D .  E.  Bierman. 
197U.    100p.  $10.00. 

#563.    Personalization  of  Interior  Space,  by  Robert  Bartholomew.  197l|. 
kp.  $1.50. 

#56U.    Crowding  and  Human  Behavior  -  The  Effect  on  Physical  Space  Design, 
by  Robert  Bartholomew.    197U.    Up.  $1.50. 

#565.    The  Sonic  Environment  and  Human  Behavior,  by  Robert  Bartholomew. 
197U.    5p.  $1.50. 
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#566.    The  Young  Crusaders:    The  Company  of  Young  Canadians,  A  Bibliography, 
compiled  by  M.  Lynne  Struthers  Swanick.    191k*    l6p.  $1.50. 

#567.    Expertise  and  Technological  Innovation:    1960-1970,  by  Alan  Edward 
Schorr.    197U-    l5p.  $1.50. 

?r568.    Performance  Appraisal:    A  Selected  Chronological  Bibliography, 
191*8-1973,  by  Richard  S.  Elster  and  Gerald  L.  Musgrave. 
1971*.    26p.  $2.50. 

#569.    Environmental  Management:    An  Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Teri  Fox. 
1972*.    Uip.  $1*.50. 

#570.    Blacks,  Crime,  and  Criminal  Justice:    An  Introductory  Bibliography, 
by  William  M.  King.    1971*.    19p.  $2.00. 

#571.    Urban  Anthropology:    An  Introductory  Bibliography,  by  Joel  Halpern. 
1971*.    26p.  $2.50. 

#572.    An  Introductory  Bibliography  to  Revolution  and  Socio-Cultural 
Change,  by  Joel  Halpern.    1971*.    22p.  $2.00. 

#573.    Slum  and  Ghetto  Studies:    A  Research  Bibliography,  by  Prakash  C. 
Sharma.    1971*.    lip.  $1.50. 

#571*.    The  Black  Man  in  St.  Louis:    A  Preliminary  Bibliography,  by 
Max  Reichard.    1971*.    36p.  $3.50. 

#575.    Management  Information  Systems,  by  Barbara  Witt.    1971*.  lip. 
$1.50. 

#576.    British  Research  Reports  of  Geographical  Interest:    A  Bibliography, 
by  K.  Hoggart.    1971*.    61jp.  $6.50. 

#577.    Management  by  Objectives  and  Goal  Setting  by  Gerald  L.  Musgrave 
and  Richard  S.  Elster.    1971*.    39p.  $1*.00. 

#578-579.    Planning  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  1909-1973:    An  Indexed, 

Chronological  Bibliography,  by  James  C.  Starbuck.    1971*.  80p. 
$8.00. 

#580.    Regional  Planning  Process  and  Theory  Bibliography,  by  Robert  D. 
Dyck.    1971*.    90p.  $9.00. 

#581.    Community:    Annotated  Bibliography  of  Journal  Articles,  1960-1973, 
compiled  by:    Gene  F.  Summers,  Robert  E.  Peterson,  David  M. 
Skoloda,  Michael  J.  Soreff,  Dena  G.  Stoner,  Carolyn  R.  Townsend. 
1971*.    66p.  $6.50. 

#582.    Blacks  in  the  American  West:    A  Working  Bibliography,  by 
Lenuood  G.  Davis.    1971*.    l*2p.  $U.OO. 
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Accent  on  Special  Studies  and  Documentation 


In  recent  years  several  publishers  have  initiated 
a  series  of  special  studies  and  documentary  reports, 
issued  in  more  or  less  the  same  format,  covering 
various  technical  aspects  of  urban  planning,  urban 
economics,  housing,  redevelopment,  and  related  subjects. 
We  are  listing  selected  items  from  some  publishing 
houses.    The  asterisks  at  each  title  (if  provided) 
represent  an  evaluation  by  New  York  Planning  Review 
based  on  subject,  quality  of  writing,  originality,  and 
relevance  to  the  interests  of  the  planning  profession. 
It  does  not  represent  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  the  study,  as  may  be  the  case 
in  individual  full-scale  reviews.    One  asterisk  means 
good;  two  -  very  good;  three  -  excellent;  four  -  outstanding. 

We  begin  with  Praeger  Publishers,  of  New  York  City.  There 
are  three  series :     (1)  Special  Studies,  in  U.S.  Economic, 
Social,  and  Political  Issues  (known  earlier  as  Special 
Studies  in  U.S.  Economic  and  Social  Development); 
(2)  Special  Studies  in  International  Economics  and 
Development;  and  (3)  Special  Studies  in  Design/Environmental 
Planning. 


Praeger  Special  Studies  in  U.S.  Economic ,  Social  and  Political  Issues: 


*  Cooperative  Housing  and  Community  Development;    A  comparative  Evaluation 
of  Three  Housing  Projects  In  East  Harlem.    By  Donald  G.  Sullivan.    217  pp. 
(Author  is  assistant  professor  of  urban  planning  at  Hunter  College  of 

the  City  University  of  New  York.) 

"*  Community  and  Regional  Planning:    Issues  in  Public  Policy.     By  Melvin  R. 
Levin.    305  pp.  $15.00.     (Author  is  professor  of  government  and  lecturer 
in  the  urban  affairs  program  at  Boston  University's  Area  Development  Center. 
Also  consultant  to  HUD. ) 

*  New  Towns:    Why- -And  for  Whom?    Edited  by  Harvey  S.  Perloff  and  Neil  C. 
Sandberg.    250  pp.  $16.50.     ^Papers  delivered  by  several  distinguished 
planners,  economists,  and  other  experts  at  the  New  Town  Symposium 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  UCLA  School 
of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning. ) 

*  Exclusionary  Zoning:    Land  Use  Regulation  and  Housing  in    the  1970' s. 
By  Richard  F.  Babcock  and  Fred  P.  BosselmarT    210  ppT  $15.00.  (Both 
authors  are  attorneys  and  members  of  the  law  firm  Ross,  Hardies,  0'Keefe, 
Babcock  and  Parsons  in  Chicago.    Mr.  Babcock  specializes  in  land  use 

law  and  is  the  author  of  The  Zoning  Game.    He  is  a  former  president  of 
ASP0.    Mr.  Bosselman  is  one  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  proposed  Model  Land 
Use  Development  Code  of  the  American  Law  Institute.) 
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*  The  Economics  of  Residential  Rehabilitation:    Social  Life  of  Housing  in 
Harlem.    By  Hyung  C.  Chung.    224.  pp.  $15.00.     (Author  is  associate  pro- 
fessor  of  economics  and  director  of  the  Urban  Management  Program  at 

the  College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Bridgeport,  and 
housing  consultant  to  various  governmental  agencies.) 

**-*  Large  Scale  Housing  and  Real  Estate  Firms  t    Analysis  of  a  New  Business 
Enterprise.    By  Leo  Grebler.    182  pp.  $15.00.     (Author  is  a  veteran 
housing  economist,  professor  emeritus  of  urban  land  economics  at  UCLA, 
and  consultant  to  various  public  and  private  organizations.)  Published 
in  cooperation  with  the  Housing,  Real  Estate  &  Urban  Land  Studies  Program, 
UCLA. 

***  The  Politics  of  Land  Use;    Planning,  Zoning,  and  the  Private  Developer. 

Mr.  R.  Robert  Linowes  and  Don  T.  Allensworth.    166  pp.  $13.50.     (Mr.  Linowes 
is  a  prominent  zoning  attorney.    Dr.  Allensworth  is  an  author  and  lecturer 
in  political  science.)    Critique  of  current  master  planning  processes 
and  zoning  in  particular. 

**  Impact  of  Federal  Legislation  and  Programs  on  Private  Land  in  Urban  and 
Metropolitan  Development. By  Joseph  L.  Stevens.    238  pp.  $16.50. 
(Author  is  associate  professor  of  urban  studies  at  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University. ) (Extensive  glossary  and  bibliography.) 

**  Managing  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing.    By  Edwin  D.  Abrams  and  Edward 
B.  Blackman.    166  pp.  $13.50.     (Mr.  Blackman  is  director  of  housing 
services  for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare.    Mr.  Abrams 
is  president  of  a  real  estate  firm  specializing  in  the  development  and 
management  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing. ) 

*  Planning  .for  the  Lower  East  Side.    By  Harry  Schwartz  assisted  by  Peter 
Abeles.    204  pp.  $15.00.     (Authors  are  principal*  in  the  New  York 
planning  consultant  firm  of  Abeles,  Schwartz  and  Associates.)  (Revision 
of  a  study  prepared  two  years  earlier  for  the  NYC  Planning  Commission 
and  Housing  and  Development  Administration.) 

Program  Budgeting  for  Urban  Recreation:    Current  Status  and  Prospects 
in  Los  Angeles.    (Local  Government  Program  Budgeting  Series)  By 
J.  Michael  Kavanaugh,  Morton  J.  Marcus,  and  Robert  M.  Gay,  107  pp. 
$11.00.     (Authors  are  economists  and  writers  on  economic  Questions.) 
(Published  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Government  and  Public 
Affairs,  UCLA.) 

*  Program  Budgeting  for  Urban  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  with  special 
reference  to  Los  Angeles"     (Local  Program  Budgeting  Series) By  Sidney 
Sonenblum,  Bryan  C.  Conley,  Charles  Kramer  et.  al.    226  pp.  $15.00. 
(Dr.  Sonenblum  is  director  of  research  at  the  Institute  of  Government 
and  Public  Affairs,  UCLA.    Mr.  Kramer  is  a  writer  on  public  health 
programs.    Dr.  Conley  Is  lecturer  in  Economics  at  California  State 
University.  San  Diego.) 
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Pr^eger  Special  Studies  in  International  Economics  and  Development: 

***  Poland's  Industrialization  Policy:    A  Current  Analysis.    Sources  of 
Economic  Growth  and  Retrogression^     (Volume  I  in  Industrialization  and 
Planning  Under  Polish  Socialism. )    By  George  R.  Feiwel.    7^8  pp.  $25.00. 

***  problems  in  Polish  Economic  Planning:    Continuity,  Change  and  Prospects. 
(Volume  II,  as  above. )    By  George  r7  Feiwel.    U53  pp.  $20.00  ($39-50 
the  set)    (Author  is  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Tenesee.    He  has  specialized  in  eastern  European  economics.) 

**  The  Enigma  of  Economic  Growth:    A  Case  Study  of  Israel.    By  David  Horowitz. 
157  pp.  $15.00.     (Author  served  as  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  from 
195U  to  1971,  and  previously  as  director  general  of  the  Israel  Ministry 
of  France. ) 

***    Governing  Soviet  Cities:  Bureaucratic  Politics  and  Urban  Development  in 
the  USER.t.    By  William  Taubman.  Sponsored  by  the  Russian  Institute  of 
Columbia  University.    166  pp.  $15.00.  (The  author  is  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  at  Amjierst  College  and  a  specialist  on  Soviet  studies.) 

***    Soviet  Urban  Housing:  Problems  and  Policies.    By  Alfred  John  DiMaio,  Jr. 
236  pp.    $16.50.    (The  author  is  assistant  professor  of  government  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  City  University  of  New  York,  and 
a  specialist  on  Soviet  studies.) 

**     Urbanization,  National  Development,  and  Regional  Planning  in  Africa. 
Edited  by  Saiah  El-Shakhs  and  Robert  Obudho.    232  pp.  $16.50. 
(The  editors   are,  respectively,  associate  professor  of  urban 
planning  and  instructor  of  geography  at  Rugers  University. 
Other  contributors  are  American,  Canadian,  and  African  professors 
of  planning,  development,  and  geography.) 

**     Urbanization  and  the  Developing  Countries:    Report  on  the  Sixth 
Rehovot.  Conference"!    Edited  by  Raanan  Weitz.     308  pp.  $16.50. 
(The  editor  is  head  of  the  Land  Settlement  Department  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  and  also  of  the  Settlement  Study  Centre  at  Rehovot, 
Israel.     Participants  in  the  conference  were  distinguished 
scientists,  economists,  planners,  governmental  officials,  public 
agency  administrators,  and  educators  from  various  countries  of 
the  world  and  represent  ;ives  of  international  economic  and  develop- 
ment organizations.) 


Praeger  Special  Studies  in  Design/Environmental  Planning: 

*-*  Urban  Air  Traffic  and  City  Planning:    Case  Study  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
By  Melville  C.  Branch.     96  pp.  and  two  map  inserts.    $15.00.  (Author 
is  a  veteran  planner  and  author  on  a  variety  of  planning  subjects, 
currently  professor  of  planning  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Formerly  presndent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Planning  Commission.) 
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The  Center  for  Urban  Policy  Research,  Rutgers 
University  (The  State  University  of  New  Jersey), 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  has  published  a  series  of 
housing,  planning,  and  zoning  studies.    (Their  address 
is:    Building  U051,  Kilmer  Campus,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  O8903. )    Our  readers  may  be  interested 
particularly  in  the  following: 

**-*  Housing  Development  and  Municipal  Costs.    By  George  Sternlieb,  W.  Patrick 
Beaton,  Robert  W.  Burchell,  James  W.  Hughes,  Franklin  J.  James,  David 
Listokin,  and  Duane  Windsor.    378  pp.  $12.95.     (Authors  are  the  director, 
Dr.  Sternlieb,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Policy 
Research  of  Rutgers  University. ) 

*■*  The  Dynamics  of  Housing  Rehabilitation:    Macro  and  Micro  Analyses.  By 
David  Listokin.    238  pp.  $10.00.     (Author  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Center. ) 

Urban  Indicators,  Metropolitan  Evolution,  and  Public  Policy.  Reviewed 
fully  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
**  Modeling  State  Growth:    New  Jersey  198O.    By  Franklin  J.  James  and 

James  W.  Hughes.    Written  in  collaboration  with  the  New  Jersey  Department 

of  Community  Affairs,  Division  of  State  and  Regional  Planning, 

3^9  pp.  $8.00.     (Author  Hughes  is  assistant  professor  of  urban  planning 

and  policy  development  at  Livingston  College,  Rutgers  University,  and 

a  research  associate  at  the  Center.    Author  James,  an  economist, 

is  a  research  associate  at  the  Center.) 

***  Zoning  and  Housing  Costs:    The  Impact  of  Land-Use  Controls  on  Housing 
PriceT    By  Lynne  B.  Sagalyn  and  George  Sternlieb.    132  pp.  $5.00. 
(Author  Sagalyn  is  a  project  manager  at  the  Center.    Author  Sternlieb 
is  the  director.) 

***  Residential  Abandonement :    The  Tenement  Landlord  Revisited.    By  George 
Sternlieb,  and  Robert  W.  Burchell.    kkk  pp.  $15.00  hardcover.  Soft 
cover  edition  also  available.     (Authors  are  director  and  staff  member, 
respectively,  of  the  Center.    They  are  focusing  on  Newark,  New  Jersey.) 


Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  of  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  have  specialized  in  social  sciences 
and  related  subjects,  including  planning  and 
urban  affairs.    Recently  the  following  came 

out: 

***  Urbanization,  Planning,  and  National  Development.    By  John  Frledmann. 
351  pp.  $12.50.     (The  autnor  is  head  of  the  urban  planning  program 
at  UCLA  School  of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning,  and  a  specialist 
on  urban  affairs,  economics  and  planning  in  South  America.) 

The  Future  of  Planning.    Centre  for  Environmental  Studies  (London) 
***  Series  Volume  1.    Edited  by  Peter  Cowan.    182  pp.  $8.95.  (The 

editor  is  Director,  Joint  Unit  for  Planning  Research  and  professor 
of  planning  studies  5n  University  College,  both  in  London.  Other 
authors  of  chapters  in  this  volume  are  distinguished  British 
educator-,  in  urban  economics  and  geography.    Chapter  Five,  by 
Brian  McLoughlin,  MRTPI,  is  on  "The  Future  of  the  Planning 
Profession. ") 
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Pergamon  Press,  of  Oxford  (England)  and  New  York 
(Maxwell  House,  Fairview  Park,  Elmsford,  N.Y.  10523 ), 
has  issued  an  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  Series, 
and  a  Progress  in  Planning  series,  containing,  among 
others,  the  following: 

**  The  Economics  of  Urban  Areas.     By  Brian  Goodall.    379  pp.  $12.00. 

(Author  is  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Reading.) 
(The  book  is  primarily  intended  for  the  non-economist  and  assumes 
little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of  economics.) 

**  Sub-Regional  Planning  Studies:    An  Evaluation.    By  T.M.  Cowling  and 
G.C.  Steeley.    202  pp.  $11.50.     (Authors  are  British  planners,  both 
formerly  members  of  the  Technical  Unit  of  the  Conference  of  Local 
Planning  Authorities  for  the  East  Midlands  Region  of  England. ) 
(Guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  a  regional  plan  for  sub-regional  purposes.) 

***  Planning  Theory.    By  Andreas  Paludi.    306  pp.  $9.00.     (Author  is  professor 
of  planning  theory  at  the  Delft  University  of  Technology,  the  Netherlands, 
and  previously  principal  lecturer  in  planning  theory  at  the  Oxford 
Polytechnic,  England.) 

Progress  in  Planning:    Recent  Research  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 
Series  editors:    Derek  Diamond  and  Brian  McLoughlin  (London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  Centre  for  Environmental  Studies, 
London,  respectively. )----- 

**-*  Volume  1    Education  for  Planning;    Office  Linkages  and  Location;  Planning 
and  the  Innovation  Process;  Transportation  Planning  and  Public  Policy). 
398  pp.  $27.00.    Note:    A  full  review  of  Education  for  Planning  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
*"*  Volume  2,  Part  1    (Urban  Planning  Law  in  East  Africa,  by  George  Kanyeihamba). 

33  pp.  $5.75. 


United  Nations  Housing  Publications 

The  United  Nations  Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Affairs 

(New  York  10017)  is  the  publisher  of  occasional  technical  reports  on 

housing  subjects.    We  are  listing  those  recently  received; 

Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Expert  Group  on  the  Fole  of  Housing  in  Promoting 
Social  Integration  (Stockholm,  1972)    38  pp.  $2.00 

Pilot  Housing  Project  in  Central  America.  Ill  pp.  $3.50 


Integration  of  Housing  into  National  Development  Plans:    A  Systems 
Approach!     67  pp.  $3.50. 

Self-He lp  Practices  in  Housing:    Selectre  Cage  Studies.    129  pp.  $5.00. 

The  latest  issue  of  Human  Settlements,    periodical  publication  of  the 
U.N.  Centre  for  Housing,  Building  and    Planning,  dated  November  1973, 
contains  among  others  a  report  on  a  UN  seminar  on  new  towns  and  a 
report  on  dealing  with  slum  problems  in  Cartagena  de  Indias,  a  town 
in  Colombia. 
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Accent  on  Information  and  Education 


The.  tfesessary,  Addi£ign_t2  Evgrv  Jlanning-Libr,aEy 

Encyclopedia  of  Urban  Planning.    Arnold  Whittick  (editor-in-chief). 
New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  197U.    1218  pp.  $29.50. 

Th  ough  virtually  as  old  as  urban  history,  the  field  of  urban  planning 
has  grown  rapidly  only  in  recent  decades.    In  the  United  States,  planning 
professionals  numbered  in  the  hundreds  just  thirty  years  ago,  and 
now  there  are  almost  10,000  members  of  the  American  Institute^of 
Planners  alone.    The  Royal  Town  Planning  Institute,  this  year  cele- 
brating its  Diamond  Jubilee,  has  enjoyed  similar  growth  in  Britain, 
as  have  professional  planning  groups  the  world  over.  ~ 

Urban  planning  also  has  broadened  its  focus  enormously,  now  far 
exceeding  the  physical  layout  of  city  street  systems  and  design  of 
urban  spaces.    Today,  a  planner  move  likely  has  a  social  science 
background  than  engineering  or  architecture.    He  may  be  employed  by 
a  health  planning  commission,  law  enforcement  agency,  social  service 
department,  or  community  action  association;  and  he  could  easily  be 
concerned  as  much  with  narcotics  traffic  as  pedestrian  or  vehicular 
f  low,  with  guaranteed  jobs  as  much  as  land  use  and  open  space  preser- 
vation. 

Urban  planning  has  become  concerned  with  all  the  complexities  of 
urban  society.    This  requires  knowledge  of  many  different  subjects. 
Thus,  tne  reason  for  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Urban  Planning. 
In  the  words  of  Arnold  Whittick  in  his  Preface,  "The  broadening  basis 
of  the  profession  of  urban  planner  involves  a  knowledge  of  many 
different  subjects,  and  therefore  the  need  for  basic  Information  in 
a  form  convenient  for  quick  reference  is  becoming  increasingly  insistent. 
The  purpose  of  this  encyclopedia  is  to  answer  this  need." 

The  encyclopedia  is  an  extremely  useful  reference.    However,  it  does 
not  completely  answer  the  need  for  an  encyclopedia  of  the  field. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  1200  pages  are  devoted  to  articles  on  urban 
planning  in  U8  countries.    Most  of  the  remainder  is  occupied  with 
biographical  sketches  of  prominent  individuals  who  are  considered 
innovators  in  the  field.      Precious  little  space  is  given  to  planning 
terminology  and  significant  ideological  currents  or  important  subject 
matter.    For  example,  the  discussion  of  "adv^acy  planning"  receives 
a  half  page;  "goal  setting"  just  ten  lines;  and  "systems  approach" 
and  "public  participation"  get  four  pages  and  two  pages,  respectively. 

This  is  not  to  quarrel  with  the  classification  and  emphasis  as  much 
as  to  point  out  the  strengths  of  the  encyclopedia.    Seventy  experts 
have  contributed  over  U00  articles,  sach  including  brief  bibliographies, 
and  the  contributors  number  many  of  the  f ieldts  most  notable  practitioners 
and  thinkers;    Lewis  Mumford,  Frederick  J.  Osborn,  Albert  Mayer 
(who  wrote  the  United  States  article),  Constantine  Doxladis. 
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The  descriptive  articles  on  48  countries,  where  "systems  of  planning 
legislation  and  administration  are  maintained,"  are  the  encyclopedia's 
most  important  reference.    Each  generally  follows  this  classification: 

I.    Planning  legislation  and  administration 
II.    Professional  practice 
III.    Education  and  training 
IV.    Institutions  (professional,  educational,  and  propogandist ) 
V.    Gaographicai  and  climatic  conditions 
VI.    A.    Traditions  of  planning  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century 
B.    Twentiety  century 

1.  New  towns  and  communities 

2.  City  and  town  extensions 

3.  Urban  renewal 

For  quick  international  comparisons  of  planning  practice  and  history, 
this  reference  is  unbeatable.    It  is  liberally  illustrated  with  maps 
and  photographs  and  can  best  be  described  as  a  "people  and  places"  source, 
rather  than  one  of  'process  and  terminology. "    The  Encyclopedia  will 
be  welcome  and  necessary  addition  to  every  planning  library. 

— Richard  T.  Anderson 
New  York  City 

(Editor's  note:  The  above  review  by  Mr.  Anderson  was 
originally  prepared  for  National  Civic  Review, 
publication  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  It  is 
simultaneously  printed  here  with  the  agreement  of 
Joan  Casey,  editor  of  NCR.) 


In  Defense  Of  The  Pedestrian  And  Urban  Beauty 


Jrban  Spaces.    By  David  Kenneth  Specter.    Greenwich,  Connecticut: 
New  York  Graphic  Society,  1974.    144  pp.  274  ills.  $r>.00. 

Jane  Jacobs  stated  (l96l)  that  the  city  carnot  be  beautiful,  while 
architect  Specter  maintains  that  it  can.    However,  the  difference 
between  the  two  authors,  regrettably,  is  not  as  profound  as  it 
would  seem.    Mrs.  Jtcobs  was  writing  primarily  about  the  American 
city,  and  Mr.  Specter  shows  examples  primarily  of  the  European  city. 

In  this  enjoyable  picture  book,  one  must  reach  illustration  No.  140 
to  view  an  example  of  an  attractive  American  urban  setting— the 
Boston  City  Hall  and  its  surroundings.    Most  of  the  other,  and 
charmi'ig,  illustrations  are  from  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
quite  understandably  so.    Another  impressive  example  of  large-scale 
American  urban  design  shown  in  this  volume  is  the  early  architect's 
sketch  for  Battery  Park  City  (New  York),  except  that  Mr.  Speeter 
neglects  to  mention  that  it  ain't  gonna  be  built  that  way I  The 
management  found  that  this  would  cost  too  much  money,  or  so  they 
say. 

Mr.  Specter  speaks  out  in  favor  of  the  pedestrian,  in  a  civilized 
urban  place — a  cause  highly  neglected  in  these  United  States — 


(continued  on  p.  B-68) 
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B°lf  Io.Let.O£hgr. People.  gnsir.Atoiit.lt 

Information  Communication  Handbook:    Policies  for  working  with  the 
media.    By  John  E.  Vance.    Saint  Paul,  Minnesota:    Viking  Press, 
Inc.,  1973.    10k  pp.  $8.50  (ten  copies  or  mpre,  $7.50  each)  Avail- 
able from  author:    1757  North  Pry  Street,  St.  Paul,  MN  55113. 

Is  there  a  planner  who  has  never  marked  any  of  his  reports, 
"Staff  Paper— Not  for  Release  or  Publication",  or  "Draft— for 
Discussion  Purposes  Only"?    Mr.  Vance,  a  professional  planner  and 
urban  consultant,  has  prepared  a  handbook  appropriate  both  for 
planners- in-training  and  the  public  at  large:    how  to  classify  the 
mass  media  and  how  to  use  them;  what  are  news  media,  information 
media,  people  media;  what  is  the  Values,  Goals,  Policies  Planning 
Process;  what  is  the  citizens  role  in  planning  and  development; 
how  to  deal  with  the  press,  and  how  to  control  the  release  of 
documents.    Good  basic  stuff. 


Urban  Politics  and  Public  Policy:    The  City  In  Crisis.    Edited  by 
Stephen  M.  David  and  Paul  E.  Peterson.    New  York:    Praeger  Publishers, 

1973.    337  pp.  $10.00. 

This  anthology  explores  the  public  decision  making  process  generally 
and  provides  specific  examples  in  the  fields  of  housing  policy, 
public  transportation,  arban  education  and  city  police  forces.  The 
editors  ask:    Who  determines  local  policies  in  these  functional  areas? 
What  role  does  the  bureaucracy  play?    How  do  pressure  groups  influence 
local  decision  making?    Can  citizens  be  adequately  represented?  Can 
our  cities  be  governed  as  well  as  managed?    These  are  all  exciting 
q  ueries  but  my  expectations  far  outreach  the  editors*  delivery 
capabilities. 

The  introductory  section,  "Governments  Without  Purposes",  tnough 
somewhat  melodramatic  in  tone,  is  quite  good.    I  admit  to  being  an 
afficionado  of  James  Q.  Wilson,  and  his  "The  Bureaucracy  Problem" 
is  both  trenchant  and  revealing.    Bureaucracy  presents  problems  of 
accountability,  equity,  efficiency,  responsiveness  and  fiscal  integrity. 
Emphasis  on  one  aspect  can  undercut  another.    '^!he  more  equity,  the 
less  responsiveness.    And  a  preoccupation  with  fiscal  integrity  can 
make  the  kind  of  program  budgeting  required  by  enthusiasts  of  efficiency 
difficult,  if  not  impossible". 

Wilson  further  notes,  and  as  a  bureaucrat     I  stand  ready  to  confirm, 
that  hierarchical  organizations  have  inherent  limits  as  to  what  they 
can  accomplish-There  are  just  so  many  good  people  to  go  around. 
"  'Talent  is  Scarcer  Than  Money K  should  be  the  motto  of  the  Budget 

Bureau". 

Other  penetrating  articles  by  Norton  Long  and  Robert  A.  Dahl  make 

for  a  very  readable  opening  segment,  but  the  functional  chapters 

fail  to  carry  though  the  momentum.    Marilyn  Gittel's  1976  portrait 

of  power  politics  within  the  Board  of  Education  warrants  updating. 

Two  articles  on  transportation  decision-making  are  historical  anachronisms. 

The  housing  section  barely  touches  the  foundations. 

—Howard  S.  Quinn 
New  York  City 
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Education  for  Planning;    The  Developmert  of  Knowledge  ar.d  Capability  for 
Urban  Governance      (Progress  in  Planning,  Volume  I,  Part  I. )  Edited 
by  DR.  Di4mond  and  J.B    McLoughlin.    New  York  and  Oxford:  Pergamon 
Press,  1973     t  1.75- 

Someone  once  said  that  "a  camel  is  a  horse  made  by  a  committee".  One 
lb  always  afraid,  when  asked  to  review  a  book  reporting  deliberations  of 
an  ad-hoc  "committee"  that  one  will  find  oneself  assessing  a  camel-like 
situation.    Whose  report  is  it?    What  are  the  particular  qualifications 
of  this  self-appointed  group  to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject?  When 
one  finds  that  the  personnel  changed  over  time,  that  five  of  the  basic 
fifteen  persons  involve  1  were  not  signatories  of  the  report— at  least 
two  of  them  because  of  basic  differences— and  that  eight  of  the  ten 
signing  the  report  found  it  necessary  to  add  an  appendix  purporting 
to  'go  further'  than  the  main  report,  one  really  wonders  how  many  humps 
this  particular  camel  has  got. 

But  first  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  sub-title  of  this  report 
indicates  its  very  wide  scope.    The  objective  was  "to  study  the  future 
of  the  planning  process  within  and  contributing  to  the  governing  of 
communities  (at  something  less  than  the  national  scale)".    Thus  a  great 
deal  of  the  report  is  aiming  to  describe  the  present  position,  dealing 
with  the  current  situation  of  the  administration  of  "the  city"  and  'ts 
planning.    There  follows  a  broad-brush  treatment  of  the  whole  of  education 
for  planning  today — including  education  in  management  and  administration 
in  local  government,  management  studies  in  all  the  professions  relating 
to  local  government,  transport  planning  education  and  town  planning  education. 
This  is  an  interesting  though  inevitably  sketchy  account  of  a  wide 
field  with  enormous  diversity,  ranging  from  short  courses  to  town  planning 
education  wrich  is  singled  out  as  the  most  highly  developed  sector. 
Curiously  enough,  the  working  party  seems  almost  critical  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  development  of  town  planning  education,  talking  of  the  "lopsided 
current  education  pr sition"— as  though  the  success  of  town  planning  education 
was  responsible  for  the  inadequacies  in  other  sectors!  Nevertheless, 
they  conclude  by  calling  for  the  progress  in  "spatial  and  physical 
development  planning"  to  be  complemented  by  similar  development  in  the 
other  aspects  of  operational  planning. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  considers  trends  and  developments  in  urban 
management,  particularly  the  search  for  more  effective  urhan  management, 
particularly  the  search  for  nore  effective  urban  government  through  local 
government  reorganisation.    There  follows  an  interesting  and  most  valuable 
suraaary  chapter  on  "The  Emerging  Planning  Process"  and  especially  the  relation- 
shir"  of  corporate  planning  to  the  new-style  development  plans. 

The  third  part  of  the  report  dircusses  future  education  for  planning 
and  gives  opinions  on  the  -levelopment  neeced  in  educational  provision. 
It  is  here  perhaps  that  the  working  party's  credent ialsneed  questioning. 
For  here  they  step  into  the  deeper  water  of  theory  relating  to  higher 
education,  attempting  to  apply  such  theory  to  the  heterogeneous  field 
of  'planning"  for  "urban  governance".    A  distinction  is  made  between 
"knowledge"  and  "capability"  and    hen  attempts  made  to  relate  this  to 
planning  education  as  a  whole.    This  leads  to  assessments  about  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  various . types,  of  planning  education  which  I  found 
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unconvincing  especially  without  any  evidence  of  how  such  assessments 
were  arrived  at.    There- is  a  constant  and  uneasy  tendency  to  slide 
from  consideration  of  town  planning  ecucation,  with  which  the  working 
party  might  be  said  to  be  most  familiar,  to  other  types  of  planning 
education  and  even  to  make  wholesale  generalizations  which  seem  not  to 
be  particularly  useful;  such  generalizations  can  even  confuse  rather  than 
clarify. 

One  suspects  that  it  was  the  weakness  in  this  part  of  the  report  which 
prompted  eight  of  the  working  party  (including  six  RTPI  members)  to  make 
a  further  effort  in  an  appendix  to  be  a  little  more  helpful  and  more 
specific  especially  about  the  role  of  professional  institutions  in 
planning  education.    Naturally  enough,  this  is  where  one  finds  the  main 
reference  to  the  recent  discussions  on  membership  policy  in  the  Institute. 
In  the  main  report,  referring  to  the  new  final  examination  syllabus,  it 
is  6tated,  referring  to  why  town  planning  education  has  developed  in 
planning  schools,  that:    "The  new  syllabus  has  not  impeded,  and  indeed 
its  introduction  may  to  some  extent  have  enabled  these  developments". 
But  those  who  felt  the  need  to  put  their  names  to  the  appendix  appear 
to  be  not  so  sure,  referring  to  the  process  of  meeting  professional 
requirements  and  the  process  of  designing  a  model  curriculum  as  tending 
to  have  the  effect  of  holding  back  the  rate  of  change  in  education. 

Conclusions  about  the  need  for  diversification  and  deepening  of  town 
planning  education  are  "eld  hat"  amongst  those  engaged  on  the  "coal- 
face" of  planning  education.    Most  planning  teachers  are  quite  convinced 
that  the  role  of  the    RTPI  has  been  to  hold  back  the  development  of 
town  planning  education  through  its  constant  searching  for  a  "model 
curriculum"  as  a  basis  for  standardised  recognition.    Time  will  tell 
whether  the  latest  RTPI  efforts  will  really  loosen  the  bonds  which  most 
town  planning  educationalists  feel  have  exerted  a  constraining  influence. 

Planning  education  as  a  wiole  might  well  enter  a  phase  of  radical  change. 
Even  though  the  changes  may  need  to  be  more  radical  in  other  sectors, 
town  planning  education  education  must  also  continue  to  change.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  process  will  not  be  hindered  by  the  profession. 

—Anthony  Ooss 
London,  England 

(Editor's  note:  The  above  publication  is  also  listed 
in  our  Accent  on  Special  Studies  and  Documentation, 
Pergamon  Press  Section.  This  review  first  appeared 
in  The  Planner,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Town  Planning 
Institute,  London,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  special 
permission  of  the  Editor. ) 


Urban  Spaces,  (continued  from  p.  B-65) 


plazas,  waterfront,  shopping  walks,  outdoor  cafes,  fountains, 
decorative  pavement.    He  Is  addicted  to  the  Piazza  San  Mario,  and 
who  can  blame  him?    The  publishers  say  that  Mr.  Specter  has  incor- 
porated many  of  his  ideas  expressed  here  into  his  design  for  a 
57-story  multi-use  building  now  under  construction  at  117  East  57th 
Street,  Manhattan.    "The  Galleria",  as  the  building  is  called,  is 
regarded  as  "perhaps  the  most  flamboyant  and  innovative  skyscraper 
under  construction  in  the  city  "(The  New  York  Times). 
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An _Encyc loped ia  Of _Physigal  And  Social^SgryiQeg 

Pratt  Guide  to  Planning  and  Renewal  for  New  Yorkers.    By  Robert  Alpern. 

Editors:    Astrid  Monson  and  Helena  Newman.    New  York:    Quadrangle /The 

New  York  Times  Book  Co.,  1973.    ^3  pp.  $15.00  hardcover;  $5.95  paperbound. 

Ibe  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  of  Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn), 
under  whose  sponsorship  and  guidance  this  reference   volume  was  prepared, 
should  be  congratulated.    This  is  an  encyclopedia  of  planning,  housing, 
redevelopment,  historic  preservation,  and  other  related  social  programs 
affecting  New  York  City  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  Guide  consists  of  four  parts.    Part  One  is  entitled,  Who  Plans. 
It  explains  the  governmental  framework,  agencies  and  procedures  concerning 
planning  for  the  city  as  a  whole;  planning  on  an  area  level;  and  planning 
within  various  functional  departments.    Part  Two  is  called,  Plans, 
Budgets,  and  Controls.    It  explains  comprehensive  and  long-range  planning; 
the  severla  New  York  City  budgets;  public  facility  location  and  project 
Initiation;  and  regulations  affecting  development--zoning,  historic  pre- 
servation, art  commission  review,  landmarks  control,  etc. 

Part  Three  entitled,  Housing,  covers  housing  programs,  redevelopment, 
rehabilitation,  code  compliance,  rent  control,  and  related  programs  con- 
ducted by  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Part  Four  is  concerned  with  Other  Functions,  such  as  transportation, 
education,  parks  and  recreation,  health,  "tow  n scape",  and  economic 
development.    Prior  to  the  four  principal  parts,  the  volume  begins 
with  a  useful  listing  governmental,  public  and  semi -public  agencies 
that  may  be  called  or  approached  in  emergencies  and  for  particular 
information. 

Generally,  the  amount  and  quality  of  collected  data  and  information  is 
impressive.    Each  program  and/or  social  assistance  activity  is  explained 
in  terms  of  its  purpose,  enabling  legislation,  planning  and  operating 
agency,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers,  funding,  system  of  implementation, 
standards,  and  other  relevant  conditions.     (Perhaps  one  minor  flaw  should 
be  mentioned.    Occasionally  the  reader  will  have  difficulty  in  recognizing 
whether  the  agency  listed  by  name  within  the  text  is  a  federal,  a  state, 
or  a  city  agency. ) 

This  is  the  second  effort  by  Pratt's  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  in  providing  a  community  guide  to  public  planning,  housing  and 
redevelopment  services.    The  first,  a  much  more  limited  volume  entitled, 
Pratt  Guide:    A  Citizens'  Handbook  of  Housing,  Planning  &  Urban  Renewal 
Procedures  in  New  York  City,  appeared  in  1965.    Only  2,000  copies  were 
printed  then,  and  were  sold  out  quickly. 

Since  then,  New  York  City  set  up  a  number  of  super-agencies  under  Adminis- 
trators and,  recently,  has  begun  to  dismantle  some  of  them.    The  Federal 
Government  has  expanded  its  programs  under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  other  agencies,  and,  recently,  has  attempted, 
under  the  Nixon  Administration,  to  kill  as  many  as  possible.    This  raises 
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the  ouestion  of  the  advisability  of  providing  the  otherwise  admirable 
Pratt  Guide.    As  soon  as  it  is  printed  it  is  out  of  date.  Continuously 
programs  change,  names  of  agencies  change,  rules  &  regulations  change, 
budgets  change,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  change.    There  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  could  cope  with  this  problem  unless  a  new  edition 
of  the  guide  were  printed  every  six  months — clearly  an  impossible  task. 

Except  one  thing:    a  loose-leaf  binder,  in  which  individual  pages  would 
be  exchanged  as  the  need  would  arise.    The  buyer  of  the  guide  presumably, 
in  his  own  interest,  would  subscribe  to  such  service.    This  is  being 
done  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  City  Planning  for  the  text  and 
maps  of  the  city's  Zoning  Resolution,  and  it  works.    Perhaps  Pratt 
Institute  would  consider  this  system  for  its  next  edition,  hopefully 
sooner  than  in  eight  years? 

— Samuel  R.  Mozes 
New  York  City 


Social  Science  Data  Bases  Profiled  in  New  Directory 

The  first  comprehensive  registry  for  d^ta  bases  in  the  social 
behavioral  sciences  has  been  published  by  Science  Associates/ 
International,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with  the  City  University 
of  New  York.     DIRECTORY  OF  DATA  BASES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  UND  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES  (DDB)  references  over  1500  groups  of  data  files  from 
685  responding  organizations  throughout  the  world. 

DDB  represents  a  major  international  effort  to  close  the 
gap  between  researchers  and  primary  data  by  locating  and 
accessing  tncse  files  outside  the  immediate  working  environ- 
ment of  any  one  scientist,  information  specialist,  or 
librarian.    The  files  represent  the  data  holdings  of  govern- 
mental, academic,  and  commercial  organizations.    The  book 
was  edited  by  Vivian  S.  Sessions  (director,  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Library- Information  Science,  the  City  University 
cf  New  York),  and  has  a  preface  by  Mina  Rees  (past  president, 
American  Association  for  the  Advanacement  of  Science). 

Information  on  data  files  includes  primary  subject  field, 
file  title,  time  frame  of  data,  geographic  scope  of  data, 
data  sources  (administrative  reports,  field  observations, 
laboratory  observations,  case  studies,  interviews,  summaries, 
tests,  census),  data  collection  agency.    All  data  oases  are 
cross-referenced  in-depth  keyword  and  subject  indexes. 

The  volume  has  312  pages,  is  priced  at  $35.00  and  may  be  ordered 
directly  from  the  publisher,  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATES/INTERNATIONAL, 
lac.  23  East  26  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010. 
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